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FRIGHTENED HAYMAKERS. 


Summer before last, during the week of August 
16th, two young men, named Albert Rosier and 
Charles Swain, contracted to cut the grass and 
stack it as hay on an intervale in a glen of 
the White Mountains, which 1s nine or ten miles 
from the summit of Mount Washington. They 
were country-bred youths and, as laborers, found 
little time to read the current news of the day. 

While occupied in making hay on the intervale, 
they provided their own board and lodged in a 
shanty near the large brook which flows through 
the glen. On one of the spurs of the mountain 
which rises on the east side of the glen blueberries 
were then growing plentifully, and the boys were 
in the habit of going up there occasionally to fill 
a bucket with the fruit, to vary their homely fare 
of potatoes, pork and hard bread. 

The distance through the woods up the 
mountain-side was nearly a mile; and up the 
steeper portion of the ascent they went by a kind 
of trail, or path, which followed the track of a 
former slide, or small avalanche. Not many 
years previously fire had burned over a part of 
the mountain-top, and it was in this part, which 
was several acres in extent, that the finest berries 
grew. 

Soon after the youthful haymakers began 
visiting the brudé, they saw indications that other 
berry-pickers also resorted there. Throughout 
the open there were numerous places where the 
blueberry-bushes had been recently stripped of 
berries and wallowed in. 

“It’s bears’ work, George,” said Albert. ‘They 
come here every night. We will get a gun and 
watch for ’em.” y 

So they borrowed a magazine rifle from a 
stableman connected with one of the mountain 
hotels, three miles away, and two nights later 
went up the path just as the twilight was fading 
over the “‘Presidential Range.’’ Having concealed 
themselves in a favorable hiding-place, “down 
the wind,”’ on the borders of the open, they began 
to watch for the bears. 

They were beside a large rock in the midst of a 
thick bunch of pear-plum shrubs, where they 
could rest the gun-barrel across a large log, and 
so command much of the blueberry-patch. They 
had a blanket, for although the weather was 
warm in the mountains that week, the nights are 
often chilly, and they knew that they would 
probably have to wait till eleven or twelve o'clock 
for the now man-shy animals to make their 
appearance. 

On that evening a slight mist which rose along 
the brook in the glen, and gradually mantled the 
summit of the mountain, rendered all objects very 
indistinct. As the evening advanced, the prospect 
for a successful bear-stalk grew so poor that 
Swain declared they might as well go home and 
go to bed. 

**It’s too dim to see the bears, if they come in,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘We shall only scare them out 
with wild shots.”’ 

Rosier, however, thought that he had already 
heard, from a distant part of the opening, sounds 
that indicated the presence of the bears. So he 
urged Swain to keep quiet for a while longer. It 
was during this whispered consultation that the 
watchers were greatly startled to see a grand arch 
of light spring suddenly across the sky. 

“Why, that couldn’t be lightning, could it!’ 
exclaimed Swain. 

“Too slow for lightning!" replied Rosier. 

He had scarcely spoken when a bright bolt of 
light shot horizontally across the mountain-top— 
once—twice—three times, intermittently! Then 
it danced along the tops of the spruce forest, rose 
high over head and cut vast circles about the 
entire heavens! 

“Great Gideon!’’ muttered Swain. 
understand that, Bert!’’ 

**Well, I don’t,”’ echoed Rosier, in perplexity 
and alarm. ‘Something queer is going on. I 
never saw lightning cut capers of that sort!"’ 

“It don’t look like lightning; and there is no 
thunder and no shower clouds that I can see,’’ 
said Swain. 

Then the thick, leafy bushes in which they lay 
appeared to be all a-glitter for an instant. Their 
eyes were dazzled. With an involuntary shout 
they had both leaped to their feet to dash away, 
when darkness as suddenly fell again. 

“I'm going to get out of this,’’ cried Rosier. 
‘I believe it’s meteors—big ones !’’ 

“I think so, too!” exclaimed Swain. 

They hastily left their place of ambush and 
sought the path leading to the glen, but had gone 
only a few yards when a noiseless flash swept 
along the tree-tops over their heads. Turning, 
they saw the blueberry-patch lighted bright as 
day! A huge circle of white light seemed to 
trundle about over it, illuminating rocks and tree- 
stubs with startling brilhancy! 

Thoroughly frightened, Rosier and Swain now 
set off at full speed down the track of the old 
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alide, with the one thonght of escaping from this 
apparently enchanted mountain. But theirs were | 


not the only eyes that had witnessed the phenom- 
enon, nor theirs the only legs hurrying to escape. 

They had descended the steep path only a little 
way when they were overtaken and literally run 
down by three or four large black bears—probably | 
the very beasts they had come up to watch for! | 
The bears, manifestly in a panic, came bounding 
down the path, bumped against the hunters and | 
jostled them unceremoniously aside. 

Before the astonished young men could regain 
their feet the animals had gone far down the 
mountain, 2s was made plain by momentary 
crashes of brushwood and the rattle of dislodged 
stones. 

The wonderful light was more than the would-be 
hunters could account for, till a tourist from the 
hotel chanced to call at their shanty and tell them 
of the powerful new electric search-light which 
had then recently been set in operation at the 
summit of Mount Washington. 
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WHITTIER AND SINGING. 


The poet Whittier’s attachment to ‘Our Folks,” 
as he always called the Friends, was so strong 
that he looked with unapproving eyes upon any 
change in their habits or methods of worship. In 
her “*Personal Recollections of Whittier,’’ Mrs. 
Claflin tells several anecdotes illustrative of the 
Quaker poet’s tenacity in holding on to his 
own sect. 


Some one asked him why the Quakers so 
perverted the English grammar. He replied: ‘It 
has been the manner of speech of my people for 
two hundred years; it was my mother’s language, 
and it is good enough for me; I shall not change 
my grammar.” 

Coming from a Quaker meeting one day, in a 
state of great indignation, he said, ‘‘Our folks 
have got to talking too much; they even want-a 
glass of water on the table, and some of them 
think they want singing in the meetings. I tell 
them that if they want singing they have got to 
get the world’s folks to do it for them, for two 
hundred years of silence have taken all the sing 
out of our people.” 

Though he liked a simple song sung by a 
friend, he was careful, when asked, ‘‘Do you like 
that, Mr. Whittier?’’ not to express too much 
interest, because that would not be in accordance 
with Quaker notions. His reply usually was, 
“Thy voice is very sweet.” 

He often felt like the children in the family of 
an English Quaker where John B. Gough, the 
temperance lecturer, was visiting. Mr. Gough 
sang a comic song, which greatly delighted the 
children. The next day, wishing to have a 
repetition of the fun, they said, “John Gough, 
will thee tell us that same story thee told us 
yesterday, in the same tone of voice ?”’ 

Mr. Whittier often wanted the little song ‘‘in 
the same tone of voice,"’ when some sweet young 
girl had sung to him a Scotch ballad. 
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USEFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Very small and apparently trifling matters 
sometimes help a man on to popularity and 
success in his chosen profession. An interesting 
illustration of this fact is shown in the case of 
West, the American painter. 


He was a graceful and rapid skater, and in 
this country had formed an acquaintance on 
the ice with Colonel, afterward General Howe, of 
Colonial war fame. This friendship lasted until 
the ice thawed, and then it was discontinued and 
really forgotten us time passed. 

One day, however, the painter fastened on his 
skates at the Serpentine and proceeded to astonish 
and delight the London on-lookers and timid 
followers of this art by the rapidity and grace of 
his motions. 

Suddenly some one called out, “West! West!’’ 
and turning he saw Colonel Howe. 

“T am glad to see you,”’ said that gentleman 
cordially, ‘and particularly as you have come 
in good time to vindicate my praises of American 
skating.” 

He called Lord Spencer, Hamilton and some of 
the Cavendishes, and introduced West as one of 
the Philadelphia prodigies, and requested him 
to show them what was called ‘‘the salute.’’ This 
feat he performed so successfully that they went 
away to spread the praise of the American skater 
over London. 

The artist was by no means blind to the 
possible advantages of such recommendations, 
and he continued to frequent the Serpentine, and 
gratify the people by executing the Philadelphia 
salute when requested. 

Many people added praise of his professional 
skill as an artist to panegyrics on his skating, 
and a number who had become interested in him 
as a performer on the ice followed him to his 
easel, and sat for their portraits. 
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SOLDIER AND MERCHANT. 


In former days the gentry of Scotland considered 
the army the only fit profession for a gentleman, 








and looked with thinly-veiled contempt upon 
merchants and traders. Sir Andrew Agnew, | 
who as commander of the Scots Fusiliers had 
done good service in the Rebellion of ’45, went to | 
Glasgow after the defeat of the Young Pretender, 
to settle the regimental accounts. } 


Having private business with a wealthy mer. 


chant of the city, he went to his house, accom- | 


panied by several brother officers. The merchant, 
being engaged, showed them into his drawing- 
room, asking them to wait a few minutes, and 
then returned to his office, which was on the 
lower floor. | 

Looking about the room, Sir Andrew admired 
some chairs. | 

‘“‘Nice chairs these!’’ he said. <‘‘I’ll buy a few 
of them and take them back to my lady in 
Galloway.”’ 

“Surely, sir,’ remonstrated an officer, ‘you 
wouldn’t offend a gentleman by asking him to | 
sell the furniture of his own house ?”’ 

“Toot!"’ retorted Sir Andrew. ‘A scoundrel | 
of a merchant refuse to sell anything !”’ 
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THE STORY 


Sonny SAHIB 


t™ 
SIX CHAPTERS 


BY SARA JEANNETTE’ DUNCAN. 





Chapter II].—In Princely Favor. 

“Sunni,” said Moti, as the two boys rode | 
through the gates of the courtyard a year after | 
Sonny Sahib had been brought to the Maharajah’s | 
palace, ‘‘a man of your race has come here, and 
my father has permitted him to remain. My 
father has given him the old jail to live in, behind 
the monkey temple. They say many curious 
things are in his house. Let us ride past it.’’ 

In his whole life Sunni had never heard such 
an interesting piece of news before; even Tooni’s 
news about the Maharajah’s horseman was 
nothing to this. 

“Why is he come?’ he asked, putting his 
little white Arab into a trot. 

“To bring your gods to the Rajputs.” 

“T have no gods,” declared Sunni. ‘Kali 
is so ugly—I have no heart for her. Ganesh 
makes me laugh with his elephant’s head. 

And Tooni says that Allah is not my 

God. Tooni says,’’ Sunni went on, 
reflectively, ‘‘that my God is in 
her little black book. But I 
have never seen Him.” 

«Perhaps this Englishman 
will show Him to you,” 
suggested Moti. 

“But his highness, your 
father; will he allow strange 
gods to be brought to the 
people ?”’ 

“No,” said Moti; ‘the 
people will not look at them. 

Every one has been warned. 
But the stranger is to re- 
main that he may teach me 
English. I do not wish to 
learn English—or anything. 
It is always so hot when 
the pundit comes. But my 
father wishes it.’’ yar t 

“Moti jee,” said Sunni, < 4 
laying his arm around the : 
little prince’s neck as they 
rode together, ‘“‘do you love 
me ?”’ 

Moti caught Sunni’s hand 
as it drooped over his 


shoulder. > 
“You know that in my oi ie 
heart there is only my fath- ” ss 


er’s face and yours, Sahib’s 
son,”” he said. 

“Will you do one thing, 
then, for love of me ?”’ asked 
Sunni, eagerly. **Will you 
ask of the Maharajah, your ™M 
father, that I also may learn : 
English from the stranger ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ said Moti, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘because it is 
already spoken, Sunni jee. 

I said that I would not 
learn unless you also were 
compelled to learn, so that ’ 
the time should not be lost f 
between us. Now let us 
gallop very fast past the 
thana, lest the Englishman 
should think we wish to see 
him. He is to be brought to me to-morrow at | 
sundown.”’ 

“Sunni jee,” said Moti that afternoon in the | 
garden, “I am very tired of talking of this 
Englishman.” | 

“I could talk of him for ten moons,” said 
Sunni; and then something occurred which | 
changed the subject as completely as even the 
little prince could desire. | 

The garden in which they were was one for the | 
pleasure of the ladies of the court. Their apart- | 
ments looked down upon it, and a very high wall 
Screened it from the rest of the world. The 
Maharajah and Moti and Sunni were the only 
ones beside the women who might walk in it. 


To console himself Moti had eaten twice as 
many sweetmeats as were good for him, and was 
in a bad temper accordingly. 

“Now they are certainly of Tarra, these 


As the boys turned at the end of a path directly 
under the gratings they heard a soft voice say, 
“Moti.” 

“That is Matiya,”’ said the little prince. ‘I do 
not like Matiya. What is it, Matiya?’’ 

“It is not Matiya,’’ said the voice, quickly. 








| 





necklace upon her neck, for every time Tarra has 


“It is Tarra. Here is a gift from the heart of | kissed me that fifth stone, which has been broken | 


Tarra, little parrot; a gift for you and a gift for | in the cutting, has scratched my face.” 

the Sahib’s son. Also a sweet-cake, but the cake “In one word,’ said Moti, imperiously, ‘it 

is for Moti.” | was the voice of Matiya! And this perplexes me, 
“T am sure it was Matiya,”’ said Moti, running | for Matiya, hating my mother, hates me also, I 

to pick the packet out of the rose-bush it had | think.” 

fallen into; “but Matiya was never kind before.””| ‘Why did she hate your mother?’’ asked 
The packet held a necklace and an armlet. | Sunni. 

The necklace was of little pearls and big amethysts ‘‘How stupid you are to-day! You have heard 

strung upon fine wire—three rows of pearls and| the story two hundred times! Because she 

then an amethyst. It was very lovely. The | thought that she should have been chosen to be 



















queen instead of my mother. 
It is true that she was more 

beautiful, but my mother was a pundita— 
a scholar. And Matiya was not chosen. She 


+ ae, is only second in the palace. And she has no 
“2 ——_—- children, while my mother is the mother of a 
ale king.” 


“No,” said Sunni; “I never heard that before, 
bracelet was | Moti.” 
of gold, with | “But I say you have! Two hundred times! 
small rubies | And look, O thoughtless one, you have gone 
and turquoises set in a | between me and the sun, so that even now your 
pattern. The boys looked at them shadow falls upon my sugar-cake—my cake 


| 
| 


almost indifferently ; they had seen many jewels. | stuffed with almonds, which is the kind I most 

“Tarra makes pretty gifts,’ said Sunni, ‘and | love, and therefore I cannot eat it. There,”’ cried 
the Maharajah will keep your necklace for you | Moti, contemptuously, ‘‘take it yourself and eat 
forever in an iron box. But this armlet will be | it—you have no caste to break !"’ 
broken, just as the other two armlets that were For a minute Sunni was as angry as possible. 
given to me have been. I cannot wear armlets | Then he reflected that it was silly to be angry 
and play polo, and I would rather play polo.” with a person who was not very well. 

“That is because you were clumsy,’’ Moti ‘‘Listen, Moti,’’ be said. ‘That was indeed a 
answered. ‘And it was not Tarra; it was/| fault. I should have walked to the north. But 
Matiya.”” I will not eat your cake. Let us give it to the 

Moti was peevish that afternoon. The Maha- | red and gold fishes in the fountain.” 
rajah had refused him a gun, and he particularly ‘Some of it,’’ said Moti, appeased, ‘‘and some 
wanted a gun, not to shoot anything, but to | to my new little monkey—my talking monkey.”’ 


| 


frighten the crows, and perhaps the coolie-lok—| The fishes darted up for the crumbs greedily, | 
| day-laborers. 


| but the monkey was not as grateful for her half 


jewels!’’ exclaimed Sunni. ‘I remember that | 


as she ought to have been. She took it, smelt it, 
wiped it vigorously on the ground, smelt it again, 
|and chattered angrily at the boys. Then she 
went nimbly hand over hand to the very top of 
the banian-tree she lived in; and then she delib- 
erately broke it into little pieces and pelted the 
boys with them. 

“She is not hungry to-day,’’ said Moti. ‘Let 
us take out the falcons.” 

Next morning the Maharajah was very much 
annoyed by the intelligence that all the little red- 
| spotted fishes were floating flabby and flat and 
dead among the lily pads of the fountain. There 
were few things except Moti that the Maharajah 
loved better than his little red-spotted fishes. 

He wanted particularly to know why they 
should have died in this unanimous and apparently 
preconcerted way. The gods had probably 
killed them by lightning, but the Maharajah 
wanted to know. 

So he sent for the Englishman, Mr. Roberts, 
who was a doctor as well as a missionary, and 
the Englishman told him that the little red-spotted 
fishes had undoubtedly been poisoned. Moti was 
listening when the doctor said this. 

“It could not have been the cake ?”’ said Moti. 

But when all was looked into, including one of 
the little fishes, the English doctor found that it 
undoubtedly had been the cake. Scraps of it 
were still lying about the banian-tree to help him 
to this conclusion; and the monkey chattered as 
if she could give evidence, too, if anybody would 
listen. But she gave evidence enough in net 
eating it. Everybody, that is every- 
body in Rajputana, knows that you 
can never poison a monkey. 

The little prince maintained 
that the voice he heard was 
the voice of Matiya, yet every 
one recognized the jewels to 
be Tarra’s. There was noth- 
ing else to go upon, and the 
Maharajah decided that it was 
impossible to tell which of the 
two had wickedly tried to 
poison his eldest son. He 
arranged, however, that they 
should both disappear — he 
could not possibly risk a mis- 
take in the matter. And I 

wish that had been the 
greatest of the Mahara- 
jah’s injustices. 

When the truth came 
out, later, that it was 
undoubtedly Mativa who 
had made the attempt, the 
Maharajah said that he 
had always been of that 
opinion, and built a beau- 
tiful domed white marble 
tomb partly in memory of 
Tarra and partly, I fear, 
to commemorate his own 
sagacity ; which may seem, 
under the circumstances, 
a little odd. 

The really curious thing 
was, however, that out of 

it all came honor and glory for 
|Sunni. For what, asked the Maharajah, had 
| prevented the poisoning of his son? What but 
| the shadow of Sunni which fell upon the cake, so 
| that Moti could not eat it! 
| Therefore without doubt Sunni had saved the 
life of a king; and he could ask nothing that 
should not be granted to him. He should stand 
always near the throne. 

Sunni felt very proud and important, he did not 
| know exactly why’ but he could not think of 
| anything he wanted except to learn his own 
| language from the Englishman. 
| «Q foolish bargainer,” cried Moti, “when you 
know that has been spoken already!” 

“But I want to go to him oftener than you go,” 
said Sunni, later. 

| “Oh, you mean to become a pundit, then!”’ 
cried Moti. “I’m sure I don't. I'll ask my 
father to let you go when you please.” 

So it was arranged; and soon Doctor Roberts, 
the tall, gray-bearded missionary who lived in 
the old thana behind the monkey temple by the 
Maharajah’s kind permission, and treated the 
| people’s bodily ills and taught them a little about 
| Christianity, found himself pondering more and 
| more on his awkward dilemma. 
| The missionary had made a wonderful discov- 
ery; he had found a yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
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boy, who must certainly be English, in a walled 
palace of Rajputana, five hundred miles from 
any one of his race. The boy was happy, healthy 
and well content. So much the Maharajah 
had pointed out to him; so much he could see 
for himself. Beyond that the Maharajah had 
discouraged Doctor Roberts’s interest. 

The boy’s name was Sunni. He had no other 
name. He had come ‘under the protection’’ of | 
the Maharajah when he was very young. That | 
was all his highness could be induced to say. | 
Any more pointed inquiries he was entirely unable 
to understand. 

There seemed to be no one else who knew. 
Tooni could have told him, but Tooni was under 
orders that she did not dare to disobey. In the 
bazaar two or three conflicting stories, equally 
wonderful, were told of Sunni; but none that 
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the Viceroy’s India. The Maharajah laid the 
drains and said he would think about the road. 

Then Doctor Roberts suggested that a hospital 
would be a good thing, and the Maharajah said 
he would think about that, too. 


(To,be continued.) 


a 


THE SINGERS. 

Milton, Beethoven, Payne. 

One, blind, has taught how beauty should be sung; 
One, deaf, all silence turned to music sweet; 
From one who wandered homeless in the street, 

A rapturous, deathless song of home was wrung. 


| 
Selected. —Susan Marr Spalding. 
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EDITH’S MAID. 


tdith Stone belonged to one of those numerous 








Doctor Roberts could believe. 

In the end, as soon as the boy could speak | 
enough English, he found out about Sunni from | 
Sunni himself, who had never forgotten one word 
of what Tooni told the Maharajah. Sunni men- 
tioned also with considerable pride that he had 
known three English words for a long time— 
‘vass’’ and “bruss”’ and ‘isstockin.” 

Then Doctor Roberts, with his heart full of the 
awful grief of the Mutiny, and thinking how 
gladly this waif and stray would be received by 
somebody, hurried to the Maharajah, and begged 


that the boy might be given back to his own | 


people; that he, Doctor Roberts, might take him 
back, at his personal risk and expense; that 
inquiries might at least be set on foot to find his 
relatives. 

“Yes,” said the Maharajah, “but not yet, 
ee-Wobis. The boy will be well here for a year, 
and you shall teach him. At the end of that time 
we will speak again of this matter.” 

Doctor Roberts asked the Maharajah at all 
events to allow Sunni to live with him in his 
empty thana; but his highness refused abso- 
intely. 

‘And look you, ee-Wobis,”’ said he, ‘I have 
promised the viceroy in Calcutta that you shall 
be safe in my country, and you shall be safe, 
though I never asked you to come here. But if 
any news goes to Calcutta about this boy, and 
if there is the least confusion or trouble regarding 
him, your mouth shall be stopped, ee-Wobis, 
and you shall not talk any more to my people.”’ 

Doctor Roberts remained silent and reflective. 

“For my part,’’ the Maharajah went on, “I do 
not like your medicines, and you have not yet 
cured Protab Singh of his short leg—he goes as 
lame as ever!” 

This was Doctor Roberts’s difficulty—his mouth 
would be stopped. He did not doubt the Mahara- 
jah. If he wrote to Calcutta that a Rajput prince 
still held a hostage from the Mutiny, and thus 
made a disturbance, there would be an end to the 
work he had begun under the shadow of the 
palace wall. And the missionary work was pros- 
pering well! 

The people were listening now, Doctor Roberts 
thought, and certainly he had been able to relieve 
a great deal of their physical misery. Would he 
be justified in writing to Calcutta ? 

Doctor Roberts thought about it very long and 
very seriously. In the end he believed that he 
would not be justified—at least until the year was 
over of which the Maharajah spoke. Then, if 
his highness did not keep his promise, Doctor 
Roberts would see about it. 

So the year went by; the months when the sun 
blazed straight across the sky overhead and every 
one slept at noonday, the months when a gray 
sheet of rain hung from the clouds for days 
together, and the months when all the Mahara- 
jah’s dominions were full of splendid yellow 
lights and pleasant winds, when the teakwood- 
trees dropped their big, dusty leaves, and the 
nights were sharply cold, and Rajputana pre- 
tended that it was winter. 

Doctor Roberts and Sunni were very well then, 
but Moti shrivelled up and coughed the day 


through, and the Maharajah, when he went out | 


to drive, wrapped himself in a cashmere shawl, 
head and ears and all. 

The boys learned as much English as could 
possibly be expected of them ; Sunni learned more, 
because Doctor Roberts made it a point that he 
should. 

Besides, he became a great friend of Doctor 
Roberts, who began by begging that Sunni might 
be allowed to ride with him, then to drive with 
him, and finally, to spend two or three days ata 
time with him. 

Sunni had more to learn than Moti had. He 
had a good many things to forget, too, which 
gave him almost as much trouble. 

The Maharajah found it as difficult as ever to 
like ee-Wobis’s medicines, but he considered 
them excellent for Moti’s cough, and only com- 
plained that his son should be given so little of 
them. The royal treasury would pay for a whole 
bottle—why should the little prince get only a 
spoonful ? 

Nevertheless, Doctor Roberts stood well in 
the estimation of the Maharajah, who arranged 
that many things should be done as the mis- 
sionary suggested. 

For one thing the Maharajah had the palace 
well, the oldest palace well, cleaned out,—a thing 
that nobody had ever thought of before.—and he 
was surprised to find what was at the bottom of 
it. Doctor Roberts advised putting down a few 
drains, too, and making a road from the city of 
the Maharajah to the great highways that led to 


families that find difficulty in making both ends 
meet. To be sure, Tom had been sent to college, 
but it was, as Nora, the family wit, expressed it, 
“College cut straight, without gores; no ruftles, | 
|no puffs; not even a bias piece in the shape of 

Thanksgiving football, class pins, or fraternity 
| suppers.” 

Tom, however, had not worried much over 
the lack of these extras, but had studied hard 
and covered himself with glory at Commence- | 
ment. 

“It’s Edith’s turn now,” the father said; and | 
so, after much study of boarding-school catalogues 
and frequent comparisons of the ‘“‘Expenses per | 
annum’ with the leanness of the 
| family purse, Sedgwick Hall was 
| decided upon. 

Now on entering Sedgwick Edith 
| labored under three disadvantages. 
| First came not her poverty, but 
| her sensitiveness. about it. She 
was not constituted like Tom, who 
could ‘‘eat white bread or brown’”’ 
with cheerful indifference. Edith 
| had exquisite taste in dress, and it 
was a real trial to her not to be 
able to exercise it to the fullest 
extent. ‘This or that’ was 
enough for Tom ; Edith craved 
“this and that.” But she 
would have suffered any de- 
privation rather than add to 
her father’s financial cares. 

It was unfortu- 
nate, moreover, 
that she entered in 
October, a month 
after school had 
begun, for a late- 
comer in a board- 
ing-school is apt 
to see the worst 
side of school life. 
When those who 
entered in Septem- 
ber have formed 
their friendships 
and made up their 
‘‘sets,’’ they some- 
times neglect the 
new-comer. 

Again, Felicia 
Brotherton was 
not a_ suitable 
room - mate for 
Edith ; for she was 
the leader of a 
group of girls who thought more of fine clothing 
than of fine manners and scholarship. Yet, sin- 
gularly enough, she gained an easy ascendancy 
over Edith, who had a morbid dread of ridicule. 

If any one could have foretold to Edith how 
trivial an occurrence was to be the means of 
leading her into conduct at the remembrance of 
which she still blushes, she would have laughed 
at the impossibility of the thing. 

Her complicated course began on the second 
night after her arrival, when she was standing 
before the mirror, brushing and braiding her 
heavy hair. She was miserably homesick, but 
she had been taught to keep her troubles to her- 
self, and so tried to be pleasant and cheerful with 
her room-mate. 

‘What pretty hair you've got!” said Felicia, 
admiringly. 

“Thank you,” said Edith, pleasantly. “I 
don’t know about its being pretty, but 1 do know 
that it’s very heavy and hard to brush. The 
truth is, I'm not much accustomed to braiding it 
myself,” she added, thinking lovingly of dear 
sister Nora, whose delight it was to brush and 
braid her hair at night. 

“Oh,” said Felicia, in a surprised tone, ‘you 


: 


have a maid, have you? 

“Yes,” said Edith, laughingly, ‘‘a very efficient 
| one, who has been in the family sixteen years.” 

“Is she French ?” 

“No, she’s an American, although she has an 
Irish name, an English complexion, Parisian 
taste, German thrift and Attic wit. I can truly 
say that I love her as well as my own sister.” 

‘Well, well!’’ said Felicia. ‘‘Who'd ever have 

thought that you have a lady’s maid of your own ? 
| Why, I’ve been teasing for one for a year. Pa’s 
| got lots of money,—made it in oil,—and he could 
lay out that much twice over without feeling it.” 

Edith saw that her joke had been misunder- 
stood, and was about to explain matters when 
she was interrupted by a knock at the door, and 
| @ whispered, ‘“‘Hurry, F’licia!”’ 
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had a box from home to-day. Good night,’’ said | 
Felicia, and before Edith could speak she was 
gone. 

‘‘How strange that she misunderstood me!” 
said Edith to herself. ‘I must label my jokes 
after this. I hope I shall be awake when she 
comes back so that I can explain.” 

But when Felicia crept into the room a little 
before midnight Edith was sound asleep. In the | 
morning she quite forgot the matter in the hurry | 
of preparation for the day’s lessons. 

That afternoon, during recreation hour, Edith 
began to write a ‘“‘home letter.’”’ A dozen girls 
were talking audibly in the next room. By and | 
by she heard her own name mentioned. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ Edith heard the voice of Adele Mave- 
rick, one of Felicia’s friends, ‘‘it’s really true 
though you wouldn’t think it. Felicia says she’s 
awfully rich, has her own lady's maid, and all | 
that sort of thing. Never did up her own hair till | 
she came here. Let's call on her.” 

“Yes, I’m going this evening,’ answered one 
girl. ‘*We must take her into our set. I’m glad 
Felicia has somebody nice to room with her. | 
You know how scared she was when she saw | 
what plain clothes this girl brought.” 

“And I’m glad for the new girl’s sake that she | 
has money. I'll tell you Felicia can make it hot 
for a room-mate she doesn't like. Don’t you 
remember that poor girl Felicia snubbed so that 
she went home in three weeks ?”’ 

At first the ludicrousness of the situation made 
her laugh. Here was 
she. with just eighty 
cents in her pocket- 
book, reported to be 
a lady of wealth 
and fashion, and all 
through 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


she had made 
thoughtless joke. 


a 


would laugh when 
she told them about 
it! 


“taking her in,”’ and 
to a very 
girl the thought of 
being ‘‘taken in,’’ in 
that sense, is pleasant. 
When she should tell 
them the true state of 
affairs, could she en- 
dure for three weeks 


as had been 

her predecessor ? 
Edith hesitated !—Edith, 
who had been trained from 
babyhood to love truth 
and honor. Instead of 
walking straight into the next 
room, telling what she had 
overheard, and explaining the 
origin of the story, she decided 

to wait for a day or two. 

“It will be easier after I 
have made some friends in the 
school; and anyhow, I’m not 
supposed to know what they’re 
saying about me.”’ 

Now Sedgwick Hall was by 
no means the “fashionable” 
school that Edith still supposed it to be. At least 
half of the girls were daughters of country clergy- 
men, and of the others not more than the dozen 
girls who formed Felicia’s ‘‘set’* had parents of 
great wealth. A considerable sensation, therefore, 
was caused by Felicia’s industrious circulation 
of the news that ‘the plain-looking new gir! is 
awfully stylish. Has her own maid and every- 
thing.’’ 

To the minds of these simple girls the possession 
of a lady’s maid implied the same social distine- 
tion that would be represented in England by a 
ducal coronet, or in Zululand by a brass kettle 
| and a web of cotton cloth. Felicia felt that much 
| glory would be reflected upon her as the room- 
mate of so distinguished a person. 

When a story passes from one to another in a 
school of one hundred girls it is apt to become a 
“revised”? version. Edith soon found that she 
was popularly supposed to possess not only a 
lady’s maid, but a ‘colossal fortune,” a ‘palatial 
home,”’’ and @ descent ‘from the Revolutionary 
Stones, you know.” 

‘She dresses plainly because her mother doesn’t 
think it in good taste for schoolgirls to wear 
expensive clothes,” was usually added. 

For the next two weeks Edith received enough 
attention from Felicia’s friends to turn the heads 
of most girls. She was, nevertheless, too thor- 
oughly miserable to take delight in her sudden 
popularity. Oh, for some dear friend to whom 
she could pour out her troubles! 

Sometimes she could hardly restrain herself 
from carrying them to Eleanor Gordon—a kind, 
sensible-looking girl whom she instinctively felt 
to be trustworthy. But Eleanor seemed some- 
what reserved with Edith, as with others much 
admired by Felicia Brotherton. 

Thus far, the stories of her wealth had never 
been repeated in Edith’s presence, and so no direct 
and unmistakable opportunity for their denial had 
occurred. Edith began to ask herself whether, 
after all, she need ever or could ever make an 


tc Moti. 





no fault of | 
her own, except that | 


How Tom and Nora 


They had talked of | 


homesick | 


such social ostracism | 
put on) 


“I’m invited over to Number Forty. They explanation. It would alienate Felicia, and after 


so long a silence, she could hardly hope to gain 
the respect of girls of the Eleanor Gordon type. 
“T have burned my bridges behind me, and I 
must cross the Rubicon,’’ sighed poor Edith; 
whose figures of speech, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, were apt to be mixed. 
The class-room was the only place where slre 
did not feel that the times were out of joint. As 
she had a naturally quick mind and a love of 
study, she was soon regarded with favor by Mrs. 


| Sedgwick and the teachers. 


But one afternoon Edith felt that even her 
beloved books were taking part against her. The 


Virgil lesson was the story of “treacherous 
Sinon’s’’ appearance before the Trojans in an 
assumed character; the literature lesson was an 
account of poor young Chatterton'’s imposture; 
and even the algebra lesson, to which she turned 
for relief, started off with a problem about a 
merchant who marked his goods up, so as to give 
a large so-called ‘‘discount.”’ 

‘‘They’re all like me,’’ said Edith to herself; 
‘all pretending to be what they are not.” 

Her aching head lay in her hands on the desk 
when she heard a knock at thgdoor. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss, and he said he 
wouldn’t send up his name.”’ 

Much wondering who her caller could be, Edith 
went wearily down-stairs and found there her 
brother Tom! How good it was to see him! 
And how inexpressibly dear seemed the plain, 
honest life at home, and how wretched the false 
life she was leading! 

When they had talked over all the home news, 
and Edith had heard how much the twins had 
grown, and what was Nora’s last examination 
mark, Tom began to ask about the school. 

“By the way,” he said, “I suppose you have 
come to know Miss Gordon ?” 

‘“‘Not well at all,’’ Edith answered, surprised ; 
“but how do you know anything about her, 
Tom ?” 

“Oh, you know she spent a month last summer 
at Judge Hallowell’s, when you were away from 
home. We did not know she was here until last 
|; week, when Mary Hallowell mentioned it.” 

*“Tom,”’ said Edith, her face flushing scarlet, 
‘vou don’t mean to say that Eleanor Gordon 
knows all about us at home ?” 

“Certainly,’’ Tom answered; “but what's the 
matter, Edith ?” 

“O Tom, I’ve sold my birthright for a mess of 
pottage, and the game is not worth the candle!” 
Edith blurted out. 

Tom refrained from smiling, for he saw by 
Edith’s tear-filled eyes that something was amiss. 
Perhaps he might have learned of the trouble at 
once had not Mrs. Sedgwick entered and given 
| him a cordial invitation to tea. 

In spite of her trouble, Edith felt very proud of 
her handsome brother as she led him to a place 
| beside her own at table, and introduced him to 
Mademoiselle Lavater, the French teacher. 
| Now mademoiselle was a kind-hearted little 
woman who liked Edith because she learned 
| French verbs quickly. She had credulously taken 
all the stories of Edith’s wealth without a grain 
| of allowance. In her efforts to be polite to the 
| strange young gentleman at table, she uncon- 
| sciously added to Edith’s misery. 
| ‘Meester Stone,’’ she said, ‘“‘your leetle sister 
| desairves great credit to come from a home of 
richness, and be so oncomplaining in these plain 
| school and so diligent in lessons.” ; 

Tom looked puzzled, but answered politely, ‘I 
am glad my sister has done her duty.” 

*“O Meester Stone,”’ continued the voluble little 
| lady, determined that Edith should have full 
| justice done her, ‘‘she have done more than duty. 
| Ees it not more when she rises at a airly hour, 
|makes her own toilet, learns her French verbs 
| pairfaict and goes about so plain in garb; no 
display, no ornamentation ?’’ 

| Tom, who was now beginning to think that this 
| was a French style of joking, decided that the 
| best way of showing courtesy to the lady who 
| was so kindly disposed toward Edith was by 
replying in the same strain: 

“Yes, mademoiselle. To one who has been 
accustomed to have her chocolate and rolls brought 
to her own room, it is a great hardship to answer 
the seven o'clock breakfast bell.’” 

This was dreadful! Edith, after trying in vain 
to think of some way of gradually turning the 
conversation into another channel, at length said 
desperately : 

‘Mademoiselle, won’t you please tell my brother 
about the time you saw the Empress Eugénie ?” 

Launched upon this favorite topic, mademoiselle 
was good for a long voyage. Edith, meantime, 
sat thinking how she should tell ‘Tom her troubles. 

After tea, when they were alone together, Tom 
listened, with a grave face, to Edith’s confession. 

“It's a bad business, Edith,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
you'll have to make up your mind to endure some 
disagreeable consequences. There's one thing 
clear to me, however, that you ought to straighten 
everything out this very night.” 

‘But how, Tom ?” 

Tom thought a moment, and then said, “Why 
can’t you go to some good, reliable girl, one that 
has influence in the school,—Miss Gordon, for 
instance,—and tell her your story and ask her to 
help you set things straight ?”’ 

Edith found in Eleanor Gordon a wise coun- 
selor as well as a sympathizing friend, and at her 
| advice went immediately to Felicia with the whole 
| story. The result was not so powerful as Edith 
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had feared; for Felicia declared, with unexampled | grunt of surpcise at my appearance. I had nothing regretted that I had not remained, even if to die, 


generosity, that she did not think Edith had been 
much to blame. 

“Why didn’t you denounce me as an impostor, 
Eleanor, when you heard that ridiculous ‘lady’s 
maid’ story?” Edith asked one day. 

“I wasn’t sure that you were one,” Eleanor 
replied. “I didn’t know positively, although I 
guessed, that you were one of the Stone family I 
knew; and so I said nothing.” 

Edith’s lesson had been a hard one, but she 
learned it beyond forgetting—the lesson that one 


should never connive at any gossip which falsely | 


attributes wealth or any sort of distinction to 
one’s self. ANNA J. MCKEAG. 
+ 





THE LESSON. 


Hear then this lesson; hear and heed; 
I say that chaff shall perish; say 
Man’s soul is like unto a seed 
To grow unto the Judgment Day. 
It grows and grows if he will have it grow; 
It perishes if he must have it so. 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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DOWN THE GRAND CANON. 


In Three Parts.— Part III. 


Delirium. 


My aches and pains gradually became less of a 
torture as I lay resting on my back, looking up at 
the lane of sky and stars. There was no spray 
falling on me because the wind was 
lown the canon, and I was lying at the 
head of the cataract. I began to drowse, 
though not to sleep; but presently I 
was thoroughly awakened by a myste- 
rious sound. 

The sound .seemed to start at the 
foot of the precipice on the right side 
of the canon, pass across the torrent, 
and return from side to side in echoes, 
which, at first distinct, grew less loud, 
till they went whispering toward the 
sky. Had I been at my boyhood’s 
home in New York state, I should have 
thought I heard the note of my mother’s 
peafowl, greatly magnified by the 
echoing walls; but in that vast gorge 
of uncertain noises I supposed it was 
the cry of some wild beast that had 
come down from its lair in the rocks to 
drink, or possibly to get at me. This 
alarming thought set me trying to find 
out more about my surroundings. 

I struggled to my swollen knees, and 
began crawling and feeling about the 
rock. When my hand touched water I 
drew back and felt along its edge. So 
J soon discovered that I was on a rock 
island about as big as two kitchen 
tables placed together. The lower end 
and inner side of it went sheer down, 
and I nearly fell over the end as my 
outstretched arm felt forward. 

Back I went to what I thought was 
the middle, and there I knelt and whip- 
ped myself with my arms until I was 
thoroughly tired out. But this brought 
back my bodily warmth a good deal. 
Finally I was able to stand up without 
quaking with weakness and cold. 

So, sometimes lying down, some. 
times whipping my arms around me, 
and sometimes standing and stamping, 
I passed the time till morning came. 
The strange noises that had scared me 
had then long ceased. 1 have no idea what creature 
made them. To this day I can’t help feeling as if 
some beast had been sent by Providence to rouse 
me from my stupor. 

In the dawn I saw that I was in a very strange 
position. The ends of my log were caught between 
two rocks, as I had supposed, and straight through 
this crevice, of eight feet or so in width, the river 
poured down some thirty or forty feet. But on 
both sides of this narrow fall the stream ran in 


long rapids, which were not much broken by rocks. | 


If I could pull my log from across the crevice, I 
could go down the rapids with good hope; but it 
was jammed hard at both ends by the water, and I 
was sure that it would plunge down the fall if I 
pulled one end loose. But this was my only alter- 
native. So | tugged with the strap. 

The log moved toward me; the current seized 
the loose end; my end suddenly jumped up. I 
seized it desperately in my arms, and so I went 
over. Down there the water was so deep that the 
log did not strike bottom and cast me off. But 
instead of going down-river steadily, after plunging 
deep it flew back toward the fall, and rolled under 
again. 

At that moment the eddy back from the foot of 
the rapids must have been full, for it became a 
current on the surface that hurried away and 
carried me clear of the worst part of the rapids. 

Here I was able to sit upright again, and some- 
how I felt less pain than on the day before. Pretty 
soon, too, the log went into shallow water near a 
shelving beach, so that I stepped off, drew it ashore 
and rested. I had several more opportunities of 


doing this that forenoon, and if I had not been so | 
famished for want of food, I should have been | 


greatly encouraged. 
Again the sun rose high; again it poured hotly 


on my naked head, which I often wetted to cool its | 


burning fever. My legs seemed to be swelling 
more all the time, until my wet buckskin trousers 
were skin tight. I could not take them off, so I 


slashed them with my knife down from waist-belt | 


to ankle, not in long cuts, but in short ones, till 
they became a sort of loose network round my 
legs. 

Before the sun was at its height the openings in 
the walls of the caiion had become frequent, and 
through one of these a stream poured which 1 
supposed must be the Little Colorado. 

Some distance below that, I was drifting under 
the edge of a bank where some mesquit bushes 
almost touched the water, and was trying to grasp 
one of these that I might draw myself ashore, when 
an unarmed Indian came out above me with a loud 


| to defend myself with except a tevolver, which I 
had strapped to the log, and which was probably 
| too thoroughly wetted to shoot. I knew I could 
| not stand on my legs to defend myself if I did get 
|} ashore. So I let go the mesquit bush. 

But the Indian cried out, ‘‘Moyi!” at the same 
| time slapping himself on the chest. As I had heard 
Baker say that the Moyis were friendly, | quickly 
grasped the mesquits again. Then the Indian 
ran down and helped me ashore, at the same time 
shouting to others of his tribe. 

A most wretched, starved collection of about a 
| dozen people came down then, and carried me up 
|to their deplorable habitation. Such degraded- 
looking Indians I had never before seen; but they 
treated me as well as they could. 

They were nearly destitute of food. All they 
could spare was a dog’s ham, and they evidently 
did not wish to part with this for nothing. So I 
gave them my useless revolver for it and a short 
rawhide lariat. This bargaining was quickly con- 
cluded, and then I lay eating of the ham and 
warming myself at their fire, which they hospitably 
replenished. 

Here 1 dried my shirt and waistcoat, the only 
garments I had left, for my buckskins were merely 
a lacework. The Indians lent me a very filthy 
rabbit-skin blanket or robe to sit in during the long 
| hours, but they would not give it to me to take 
|away, and I dared not part with my knife, for 
which they offered the robe in exchange. 

It was plain these Indians could do nothing 
; more forme. They seemed so stupid that I could 











| establish no communication with them by my signs, 


| seized 


| asking where I should find the nearest white men. 
In the course of the afternoon, when I tried to 
put my buckskin network on my legs, I found its 
strands hardened by sun and fire. Still it was 
some covering. 
on and mounted my raft. 

For now again I had a raft. I had tied another 
log which the Indians brought me securely to my 
cottonwood by the rawhide lariat. On these two I 
piled driftwood, and so I floated away in some 
comfort, and with a long pole to help me in rapids. 

The rest and food had considerably strengthened 
me, but I was in a perfect delirium of pain with 
my swollen legs. They actually increased in size 
so that the buckskin strips, as they dried again in 
the afternoon, were torture. At last I cut them 








the Log, desperately, 


So I wetted it, softened it, drew it | 


completely away; slipped my shirt down; tied the 


arms round my waist; caught the tails together 
below by a strip of buckskin; and wore my waist- 
coat as sole covering for my upper body. But now 
I was dry all over, and that was some comfort. 

On and on I went, sometimes through rapids, 
till evening was closing in. My reason told me 
that I might about as well drift on in the darkness, 
but there is a natural dread of going to unknown 
perils without being able to see them. Sol resolved 
to land again, if possible. 

I was then passing quickly along the face of a 
cliff so high that I actually could not see the top of 
it without lying back on the raft. Its 
occasionally broken by projections, with 
caves between, and sometimes a bench of rock in 
the angle. Into one of these places I contrived to 
pole my raft. 

Then I brought the end of my gun strap ashore, 
pulled it under the nose of a rock, and laid smaller 
rocks along it, so as to secure it firmly. 

The question was whether to remain on the 
bench or on the raft for the night. I chose the 
raft, after stretching myself, with great pain, 
ashore. For, if a storm should start the 
surging, the raft might go away and leave me 
imprisoned in a little angle of the enormous cliff. 

Before going aboard for the night I stripped off 
all my wretched clothing, when I saw, as I had 
already felt, that the swelling was extending to my 
whole body. The pain was incessant and cruel. 

With the half of what I had left of the dog’s 
ham I satisfied my hunger a little, and as if by 


foot was 


little | 


at the Moyi camp. 

It was strange how the birds persecuted me that 
day. Perhaps I only imagined they had a spite 
against me, for 1 must have been always more or 
less delirious. Some flew, madly screaming, over 
me from their nests high in the rocks. 
flashed and skimmed around me as if wishing to 
peck at their strange visitor. An otter, that seemed 
of gigantic size, scowled at me, I thought, and 
plunged off a shelving rock in such a fashion that 
I was sure he was coming at me. 

3ut the terrors without life were more oppres 
sive than those that moved and screamed and flew. 
Grotesque figures stood out from the cliffs as if 
planning to fall on me. 
to reel and waver. 
in their most gigantic embodiments appeared to 
mock and and and threaten at my 
puny persistence in life. And still I drifted, whirl 
ing between those towering walls. 

Sometimes tributary streams pushed new floods 
into the restless river, or flung off from some huge 


Swallows 


Monstrous crags seemed 





The elemental forces of nature 


move frown 


precipice with tremendous and heaving commotion. 
One of these waterfalls poured a drenching edge 
over me, held my raft as if debating whether to 
draw it further in and drive it down in the deeps, 
then thrust it away in a sort of prodigious contempt. 

That bath refreshed me, for I had then become 
too feeble and distracted to rise kneeling and bathe 
my crazy head. I lay still and almost sane for 
some time, and then began to understand that I 
should soon be lost even to the sense of increasing 
delirium. 

During the next twenty-four hours I must have 


in my Arms. 


passed beneath the highest and grandest of the 
cliffs of the Grand Caton. But Il remember nothing 
of that time. When I came to my senses | was 
under kind care in the hospital at Fort Mohave. 

Scouts had found me a week earlier not far 
above the place, and in wonder that a human being 
could be in such a condition and alive, they had 
carried me to the doctor’s. 

On recovering the use of my legs I found that 
my raft had been hauled ashore and placed on 
exhibition as the first craft that had descended the 
Grand Caiion. For I had told my almost incredible 
story while lying in hospital. -They 
that I must have floated between two and three 
hundred miles, and through dangers of which no 
other white man then knew. 

The Powell expedition is now starting out for 
Green River, with the intent to descend the Grand 
Caiion, and I am confident it has been sent on the 
strength of the information I gave. I am sure I 
wish it luck, but I have no desire to join it. One 
experience of the Grand Canon is quite enough 
for me. 


assured me 


Thus Robinson ended a story, which, as he said 
himself, seemed incredible. But it can, 1 believe, 
be substantially verified by the records of Fort 
Mohave during the summer of 1867 





A. ELLBRACE. 
-o-o— 
HOW LEAVES KEEP CLEAN. 


The shape of leaves is one of the first things 
that the young student of botany learns to distin- 
guish. Even the most careless observer sees that 


|} some trees and plants have leaves with smooth, 


river | 


miracle, God enabled my enfeebled brain to lose | 


consciousness in sleep. 

At dawn I awoke, still able to exert myself, 
though with indescribable sufferings. On TI floated, 
and soon began to realize that I was now but enter- 
ing the wonders of the Grand Caion. Then I 


rounded edges, while others have their leaves 


furnished with long points or divided into narrow | 


lobes terminating in drooping or curved ends. 

Yet while these leaf shapes have formed a 
subject of study ever since botanical science has 
existed, it is only recently that one of the most 
remarkable purposes which the points of leaves 
serve has been clearly brought out. 

It has been shown, as the result of some special 
investigations made in Germany, that the long 
points quickly drain off the excess of moisture 
deposited upon the foliage in heavy rains. 

This ready method of disposing of a surplus of 
moisture is important to some plants. It 
serves as a means of cleaning the surface of the 
leaves. 

Round leaves do not so easily get rid of the 
rain-water, and it has been noticed that they 








| the culprit they have discovered. 
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remain dusty and dirty after a shower, the escape 
of the water by evaporation not tending to cleanse 
them, while 
washed clean and bright 


long, narrow and pointed leaves are 


-@- - 


BITS OF BIRD LIFE. 
I.—Crow Ways. 


that is, if any 
animal or bird may be called a rascal for following 


The crow is very much of a rascal 


out natural and rascally inclinations. I first came 


to this conclusion one early morning several years 
ago, as I watched an old crow diligently explorin 

a fringe of bushes that grew wall of a 
pasture. He had thrush’s 
eggs, and carried off three young sparrows to his 
really found 


along the 


deserted eaten some 


nest in a neighboring pine before I 
out what he was about. 
then I 


Since have surprised him often in the 


same depredations. A friend of mine, an old 
farmer whose farm adjoins an extensive pine 
wood, says he has caught him tormenting hi- 


sheep—lighting on their backs and pulling the wool 


lining his nest. This is more 
serious than pulling up corn, a habit which is not 


so common as some farmers suppose. 


out, to get fleece for 


With all his rascality, the crow has many curious 
interesting Indeed, I 
another bird that so well repays a season’s study 


and ways. hardly know 
Only one must be very patient and endure frequent 
disappointments if 


crow’s peculiarities by personal observation. 


one would learn much of a 
How shy he is—how cunning and quick to learn 

wisdom"! Yet he is very easily fooled, 
some experiences that ought to 
wisdom he seems to forget 
Almost every time I 
two 
from a flock that ranges over my hunt 


and 
teach him 
within an hour. 

vo shooting I get one or crows 
ing-ground by simply hiding among the 
pines and calling like a 
It is astonishing to hear the loud chorus 


of haw-haws, 


young crow 


and see its members come 
rushing over the same grove whe 





l 
week before they were fooled in the 
same way. 

Sometimes, indeed, they seem to re 
member, and when the pretended young 
crow begins his complaint at the bottom 
thick 


pine-tree 


of some grove, they collect on 
and 


But curiosity 


a distant hawhaw in 


vigorous protest. 
the better of them, and they 


compromise by 


gets 
generally 
sending some 
red old flier. 
comes, fast as 

crowd their 
results. Down he 
through the pine tops at the report of a 
and away they go, screaming at 
the tops of their voices, and never stop 
till they safe 
Next week they will act in exactly the 
same way. 


over 
swift, long-wit 
Over he 





he can fly, 
clatter to 
tumbles 


and the stop 


watch 
gun; 


are across the valley. 


Crows, more than any other birds, are 
fond of excitement and great crowds. 
The slightest unusual object furnishes 
an occasion for an assembly to investi 
gate. 

A wounded bird will create as much 
excitement in a flock of crows as a 


railroad accident does in a village. 
All the crows seem to be talking at 
once, and advising the poor fellow 


what to do. 

When some prowling old crow dis 
covers an owl sleeping away the sun 
light in the top of a great hemlock, his 
There is 
a suppressed excitement in his very call that every 
in the neighborhood understands. “Come! 
come! everybody come!” he seems to be scream 
ing, as he circles over the tree-top; and within two 
minutes there are more crows gathered about that 
hemlock than would believe existed within 
miles of the place. 

One I counted over seventy immediately 
about a tree in one of them had found an 
owl, and there must have been as many more flying 
about the outskirts that I could not count. 

At such times one can approach very near with a 
little caution, and attend, as it were, a crow caucus. 
Though I great many, I have 
never been able to discover any real cause for the 


delight and excitement know no bounds. 


crow 


one 


day 
which 


have attended a 


excitement. 
Those nearest the owl sit about in the trees 
cawing vociferously; not a voice is silent. Those 


on the outskirts are flying rapidly about, making if 
possible more noise than the inner ring, and appar 
ently urging speedy and vigorous measures against 
The owl mean 
while sits hidden in the green top blinking and 
staring and pufling out his long feathers till he 
looks twice his usual size. 

Every moment two or three crows leave the ring 
to fly up close and peek in; then go screaming back 
again. Hopping about on their perches, cawing at 
every breath, nodding their heads and striking the 
branches, they seem for all the world like excited 
stump-speakers. The din grows louder and louder; 
fresh voices are coming in every minute; and the 
owl, wondering in vague way if he is the 
cause of it all, flies off to some other tree where he 
Then with a great 
some swift old 


some 


can be quiet and go to sleep. 
rush and clatter the crows follow 
crow keeping close to the owl and cawing all the 
way to guide the whole noisy rabble. 

When the owl stops they gather round again, and 
go through the same performance more excitedly 
than before. So it continues till the owl finds some 
hollow tree and goes in out of sight leaving them to 
caw themselves tired; or else finds some dense pine 
grove and doubles about here and there with that 
shadowy, noiseless flight of his till he has thrown 
them off the track. Then he flies into the thickest 
tree he can find, generally outside the grove where 
the crows never think of looking, and sitting close 
up against the trunk blinks his great yellow eyes, 
and listens to the mob that go sweeping through 
the grove peering into every thick tree, and search 
ing everywhere for their lost excitement. 

The crows give it up reluctantly. They circle for 
a few minutes over the grove, rising and falling 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











and wheeling with that beautiful motion that | grove near by—a favorite haunt for gray squirrels. 
seems like the practice drill of all gregarious | The crows were cawing in the same direction, but 
birds; then end by collecting on some large tree every few minutes would come a strange cracking 
at aglistance and hawing about it till some new | sound—crrrack-a-rack-rack, as if some one had a 


excitement calls them elsewhere. 
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A Fuss over an Owl. 


Just why they grow so excited over an owl is 
uncertain. I have never seen them molest him. 
They only stare at him occasionally and make a 
great noise about it. That they recognize him as 
a thief and cannibal I have no doubt. But he 
thieves by night when other birds are abed, and 
as they practise their own thievery by open 
daylight it may be that they are denouncing him 
as an impostor. 

Perhaps the owl in his nightly prowlings some- 
times snatches a young crow off the roost—the 
great-horned owl would hardly hesitate to eat an 
old crow if he could catch him napping—and so 
the crows grow excited, as all birds do in the 
presence of their natural enemies. They make 
much the same kind of a fuss over a hawk, though 
he easily escapes the annoyance by flying swiftly 
away, or circling slowly upward till the crows 
grow dizzy and dare not follow. 

Once I utilized this habit to get a near view 
of them. I carried out an old stuffed owl and 
set it up on a pole close against a great pine-tree 
on the edge of a grove where a flock of crows 
often congregated. Then I lay down in a thick 
clump of bushes near by and cawed excitedly. 

The first messenger from the flock flew straight 
over without making any discoveries: the second 
one found the owl and I had no need of further 
calling. Haw-haw—he cried deep down in his 
throat—here he is! Here's the rascal! Ina 
moment he had the whole flock there, and for ten 
minutes they kept coming in from every direction. 

A more excited lot I never saw. The cawing 
was tremendous, and I hoped at last to settle the 
real cause of the excitement. But one crow flying 
close over my hiding-place discovered me peering 
out through the bushes. How he made himself 
heard or understood in the din is a mystery; but 
the crow is never too excited to heed a danger 
note. A moment later the whole flock was 
streaming away across the woods. 

There is another but much more dignified way 
in which the crow's love of excitement is mani- 
fested. Occasionally a flock may be surprised 
sitting about in the trees deeply absorbed in 
watching a performance by one of themselves. 

A crow’s chief note is the hoarse haw-haw with 
which every boy is familiar. This, indeed, seems 
capable of expressing almost everything, from the 
soft, chattering gossip of going to bed in the pine 
tops to the loud derision with which he detects 
ordinary attempts to surprise him, but he is not 
always confined to it. Certain crows occasionally 
develop unusual vocal ability, and at times they 
seem to display it for the entertainment of the 
others. Yet I suspect that this vocal gift is seldom 
used or even discovered till lack of excitement 
throws them upon their own resources. Certain 
it is that whenever a crow exercises his voice there 
are always several more about apparently listening 
attentively. 

One September afternoon, while I was walking 
quietly through the woods, my attention was 
attracted by an unusual sound coming from an oak 





giant nut-cracker and was snapping it rapidly. 

I stole forward till I could see perhaps fifty 
crows perched about in the oaks, all very atten- 
tive to something going on below them that I 
could not see. Not till I had crawled up to the 
brush fence on the edge of the grove and looked 
through did I discover the object 
of their interest. Out on the end 
of a long, delicate branch, a few 
feet above the ground, clung a 
small crow. He was swaying up 
and down like a bobolink on a 
cardinal-flower, balancing him- 
self gracefully by spreading his 
wings, and every few minutes 
giving the strange cracking sound 
with a vigorous flirt of his wings 
and tail as the branch swayed 
upward. At every repetition the 
audience hawed. I watched the 
unusual performance for fully fifteen minutes 
before the crows saw me and flew away. 

Several times since, when hunting, I have been 
attracted by unusual sounds mingled with the 
cawing of crows, and sur- 
prised the flock evidently 
watching a performance. 
Once in the Maine woods 
the call was so gruff 

and loud that I 
was completely 
deceived, and 
stole forward 
with heavy shells 
in my gun expecting 
some strange animal. 
The only musical sound 
I ever heard from a crow 
was a whistling very much 
ike the too-loc-loo of the blue 
ay, who belongs to the same 
family for all his bright colors, 
but deeper and louder, and 
without the middle roll or trill that 
always marks the blue jay’s whistle. 

The same love of excitement and variety leads 
the crows to investigate any unusual sight or 
sound in the woods. Sometimes they follow a 
fox which the hounds have started so that the 
hunter can trace his exact course, and reach the 
runaway in time for a shot. Often they go out 
of their way to warn other birds and animals of 
the approach of danger. 

Once I saw a young crow—I knew he was 
young by his nasal voice—deliberately play a 
practical joke on the flock by hiding under a thick 
pine, and calling them over again and again till 
they discovered him and chased him away. In 
fact, whenever one hears a flock of crows cawing 
away in the pine woods, he may be assured that 
some excitement is afoot that will well repay his 
time and patience to investigate. 

Wu. J. Lone. 


* 
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SLOW AND QUICK LEGISLATION. 


Congress, and especially the Senate, has been 
severely criticised for its delay in acting on the 
tariff bill. The Wilson bill was proposed in the 
House of Representatives last December ; it passed 
that house in January; the Senate held it under 
consideration for six months. 

Whatever view one may take of the delay—a 
matter on which most men look with the eyes 
of partisans—legislation in this country on sub- 
jects so large as this of the tariff has usually 
been slow and deliberate. 

This has usually happened for the same reasons 
that have prevailed this year; opposition to party 
measures is always fierce and bitter, and some 
sort of compromise between the opposing Con- 
gressmen is usually necessary. Moreover, it is 
far from an unusual sight to witness prompt 
action in one house of Congress, followed by long 
delay in the other. 

Perhaps the best recent instance was the 
McKinley tariff bill of 1890. This measure was 
reported in the House of Representatives April 
16th, and passed that body May 2lst. But it did 
not pass the Senate for nearly four months, until 
September 10th. The House of Representatives 
was prompt, and the Senate was deliberate in 
passing the silver repeal bill last vear. 

Going back to older periods of our Congressional 
history, the famous Missouri Compromise law of 
1820 illustrates the same tendency. The original 
bill, to admit Missouri as a state, was proposed in 
the House of Representatives in February, 1819, 
with an amendment against the extension of 
slavery in the state. With this amendment, it 
passed the House of Representatives promptly, 
but failed to pass the Senate at all in that session. 
In fact it was two whole years after the bill was 
first introduced before it became a law. 

Among the famous compromise measures of 
1850 was the Fugitive Slave Law, on which Daniel 
Webster made his memorable “7th of March 
speech.’’ This bill was proposed in the Senate 
January 29th; it did not pass until the close of 
August, although the session was almost wholly 
given up to the discussion of it. 


| They include more than six. hundred million 





In 1834, after President Jackson had compelled 
his Secretary of the Treasury to remove the | 
government deposits from the United States Bank, | 


Henry Clay offered and the Senate passed a reso- 
lution censuring the president for his action. 
This was in March. In April Jackson sent in a 
protest against this resolution, and Thomas H. | 
Benton, Jackson’s ardent supporter, moved that 
the resolution of censure be “expunged;’" in 
other words, that the record of it on the Senate 
journal be marked around with black and in- 
scribed, ‘‘“expunged by order of the Senate.”’ 

Benton proposed this ‘“‘“expunging resolution” 
in the successive sessions of 1834, 1835 and 1836, 
and in each of these sessions it was tabled. 
Finally, in January, 1837, Benton's resolution 
passed. 

Although this kind of delay has on the whole 
been the rule with important legislation, there 
have been some striking exceptions. The com- 
promise tariff bill of 1833, by which the duties 
were reduced, was one. In just a fortnight after 
Mr. Clay presented it in the Senate it had been 
passed by both branches of Congress. 

The other most remarkable instance was the 
legal tender act of 1862, in its effects one of the 
most noteworthy measures in the country’s 
history. This bill, for the issue of one hundred 
and fifty million dollars government paper money, 
was reported in the House of Representatives 
January 22, 1862. It passed the House February 
6th, passed the Senate with amendments February 
13th, and in the House was finally approved as, 
amended February 25th. Barely one month was 
thus consumed. 

For these two famous exceptions to the rule of 
slow legislation there was, however, special reason. 
The compromise of 1833 was passed to avert 
the threatened danger of South Carolina’s seces- 
sion. The legal tender act of 1862 was hurried | 
because the government was in urgent need of | 
money for the war. | 
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WHERE DREAM-BOATS DRIFT. 
Over the silver sea of sleep, 
The dream-boats drift away, away, 
Adown the dawn they softly creep, 
Into the harbor of the day. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


* 


LABOR DAY. 


At the present session of Congress a bill has 
become a law which makes the first Monday in | 
September a legal public holiday, or ‘national | 
holiday,’’ in the same sense that Christmas day, | 
New Year’s day, Washington’s Birthday and the 
Fourth of July are already national holidays. 

In the act creating the new holiday, the first 
Monday in September is formally defined as ‘‘the 
day celebrated and known as Labor’s Holiday.” 
The day is more commonly known as ‘Labor 
day.”’ 

This law is a recognition by the national gov- 
ernment of the importance and significance of the 
new holiday, which had already been made a 
legal holiday in twenty-seven states and one 
territory. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
new law makes Labor day a holiday, or dies non, 
to all intents and purposes in those states which 
have not decreed it to be such by the enactment 
of their own legislatures. So far as ordinary 
business is concerned,—the signing and falling | 
due of notes, the lawfulness of customary trans- | 
actions, the fulfilment of contracts to labor, and | 
so forth,—Congress has no power to create a | 
holiday in the states. | 

Though the first of January is a truly national | 
holiday, it is not a legal holiday in the states of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. All ordinary transactions are legal in 
those states on that day, and contracts made on 
them may be enforced. 

The same is true as to the 22d of February in 
Arkansas, lowa and Mississippi, and as to the 
30th of May in several states. 

The Congressional enactment makes Labor | 
day a legal public holiday in the District of 
Columbia, and places the closing of all federal 
Offices throughout the Union under the same 
regulations on this day as on Christmas, New 
Year's, Memorial day and Independence day. 

Congress and the Executive have simply done 
what is in their power to give to the day chosen 
by organized labor as its special anniversary | 
equal honor with the birthday of the nation, the | 
birthday of Washington, and the other general 
holidays. 














* 
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OUR FARMS. 


One of the last of the bulletins of the eleventh 
census tells how many farms there are in the 
United States, and how much land, improved 
and unimproved, is included in these farms. 

There were in 1890 more than four and a half 
million farms in this country, against a little 
more than four millions in 1880. The number of 
farms increased more than half a million, or 
nearly fourteen per cent. in those ten years. 





acres, considerably more than half of which is 
improved. 

Not only have the farms greatly increased in 
number and in total area in ten years, but a 
larger proportion of them were improved in 1890 
than in 1880. 

All this is very pleasant to see, from the point 
of view of the general well-being; but there is 
one tendency shown to a slight extent in the farm 
Statistics which is not altogether encouraging. 





| companion. 


The average size of the American farm in 1880 
was one hundred and thirty-three acres. The 
average size in 1890 was one hundred and thirty- 
six acres. This is a very small difference, quite 
unimportant except that it shows the tendency in 
the size of farms to be in the wrong direction. 

If many farms had not become much larger in 
the decade through the absorption of smaller ones, 
or the taking up of large domains in other ways 
than by the homestead and preémption laws, not 
even the small increase that is noted in the size of 
the average farm, small as it is, could have taken 
place. 

Our national and state land legislation should 
encourage neither the formation of large landed 
estates nor the reduction of farms to a very small 
size. Either of these tendencies would constitute 
a public evil; but of the two, a tendency to large 
estates is undoubtedly the worse. 


* 
* 





A SLEEPING ELEPHANT. 


The elephant in his native wilds can be active 
enough and even swift, but as we usually see him 
in captivity, shambling reluctantly in circus pro- 
cessions, or swaying gently on his great wrinkled 
legs inside his stall, while awed little boys feed him 
with peanuts and gingerbread, he certainly looks 
like the most lazy, easy-going and good-natured of 
beasts. Often he drowses, and his huge head hangs 
heavily, and his little sharp eyes are closed for a 
moment; but an elephant really and entirely gone 
to sleep—settled down for his night’s rest—is 
another spectacle, and one which the public seldom 
has an opportunity to see. 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett was allowed to pass the 
night among the animals of the Hagenbeck menag- 


| erie, and having seen it describes it in a recent 


magazine article. 


“There is no stranger sight in a menagerie,” he 
declares, “than that of an elephant asleep. The 
huge legs are bent to right angles at the knees, and 
the trunk is curled into the mouth, the whole 
suggesting a shapeless mound of mud or clay, or a 
halt-inflated balloon. 

“It bears no resemblance to anything possessed 
of life, for there is not the slightest movement in 
any part of the big bulk, and the parts are not 
distinguishable in the dim light. Head and tail are 
alike; the ears lie flat; the eyes are quite concealed 
in the wrinkled flesh; but from somewhere within 
this seemingly dead mass comes a long hissing 
sound like the exhaust fron a steam-pipe. 

“This sound continues for several seconds and 
then stops, to be repeated after an interval of 
silence. So long is this interval that the regular 
Se of the sound does not seem like breath. 
ng. 

The visitor was provided with a small alarm-clock 
lent him by one of the grooms of the menagerie, 
and was carrying this at the moment when he 
chanced fo approach the slumbering giant. So 
complete is the illusion of the sleeping elephant’s 
not being alive at all, but only a mound of dead 
matter, that Mr. Moffett abstractedly set the alarm. 
clock down upon the flat bone of the animal’s 
forehead. 

“No sooner have I done so,” he says, “than I 
spring back startled, leaving the clock ticking on 
the elephant’s head. There has been no noise or 
movement, no indication of displeasure, no effort 
todo me harm. But ——— = the middle of the 
huge mud-colored mass, there has appeared a round, 
red circle about two inches in diameter. The 
elephant has simply a a his eye. The eye does 
not roll, or move, or wink. It merely remains open 


‘on me for a few seconds, a round, staring circle, 


and then disappears as suddenly as it came.” 

That may do for an experience; but there are 
few of us who would not prefer to pass the night 
where there could be no possibility of mistaking an 
elephant for a table. 


* 
> 





A USEFUL PRANK. 


A jolly party of Yale students camped out in the 
Vermont woods, near the border of the state, for 


| midsummer sport. Returning to camp one after- 


noon along a lonely road, they met a backwoods 
Canadian boy, who was jogging along with a blind 
horse pulling a buckboard. 

“This must be a native,’’ whispered a mischievous 
collegian. ‘Let us guy him by talking Latin.” 

As the boy approached, the wag bowed ceremo- 
niously, and delivered sonorously a passage from 
Cicero which he had once declaimed at school. 
His companions stood by in silence, doing their 
best to look like Roman senators. 

The boy stopped his horse and surveyed the 
group with astonishment. 

“I do not understand the language which you 
are speaking,” he finally stammered. 

The orator continued his fierce invective against 
an imaginary Catiline, while his companions sol- 
emnly expressed their approval in such ejaculations 
as “Tempus fugit!” “Hic, haec, hoc!” and “E 
pluribus unum !” 

The boy, perceiving that they were making a 
butt of him, drove on, followed by a chorus of 
laughter and a shout from the leader: 

“Have your Latin about you the next time you 
meet gentlemen!” 

It was a foolish prank which the collegians 
speedily forgot. Not one of them had an idea that 
anything would come of it. 

The Canadian lad had an errand to do for his 
father at the nearest village. He asked the owner 
of the crossroads store a curious question : 

“Do you know Latin?” 

“No. I may be buried in the woods, but I am 
not a dead Roman!” : 

“Then Latin is a dead language?” 

“As dead as Julius Cesar.” 

“I want to learn it. Have you any Latin book in 
the store?” 

Strange to say, there was an old Latin grammar 
in a cupboard in the storekeeper’s house. It was 
an old-fashioned text-book. 

“You can have it,” said the storekeeper, ‘but 
you will never read a word of it.” 

The boy took the book and drove home to his 
father’s cabin. He never saw the collegians again, 
but for years that Latin grammar was his constant 
In some mysterious way, possibly by 


having it always under his pillow, he learned to 
read it and to conjugate the verbs. 
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A sportsman who heard his story advised him to 
go across the border, and earn his living in some 
college town where he could continue his studies. 

The lad went to Rochester, supported himself in 
a preparatory school, and entered the university 
there. What is more, he became the Latin prize- 
man, remarkably proficient in the classics, and 
made a fine record for scholarship. He studied 
law, and was successful in his profession. 

A random college prank turned the current of a 
whole life. The young Canadian’s early conquest 
of Latin was a boy’s whim inspired by pique. On 
trifles light as this has hung many a human destiny. 


* 
+ 





NOT AT HOME. 


The Rev. Francis Winter, who preached in Bath, 
Maine, in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
possessed eminent tact and decision. The parish 
had fallen behind in the payment of his salary. 
Continental money was legal tender, but the fixed 
day was near when it would be worthless. 

A deacon of the church was treasurer of the 
parish. The idea was entertained of paying Mr. 
Winter on the Saturday preceding the Monday on 
which Continental money would cease to be legal 
tender. The collector was despatched with the 
worthless bills on Saturday afternoon, and found 
the parson at home. 

“I think, Father Winter,” said he, ‘that you have 
a bill against the parish?” 

“] have.” 

“I thought,” went on the collector, “that you 
might be in need of money, and so I came to settle 
with you.” 

The parson took in the situation at once. He 
knew that refusal of a legal tender would forfeit 
the debt. . 

“Are you not the collector?” he asked. 

“lam.” 

“I receive my money from the treasurer,” said 
the parson. 

The collector saw his mistake, and hurried back 
to send the treasurer to the rescue. Meantime the 
parson donned his Sunday clothes, and said to Mrs. 
Winter, “‘Wife, I shall exchange to-morrow.” 

Without further explanation he mounted his 
horse and rode away, and not too soon, for the 
treasurer speedily appeared with his pockets full 
of Continental money. 

“Where is Mr. Winter?” he inquired in haste. 

“Gone off to exchange,” was his wife’s reply; 
and when she was questioned further, the good 
lady confessed that she really did not know whether 
he had gone to Georgetown to exchange with 
Parson Emerson, or to Harpswell Neck to exchange 
with Mr. Eaton. On Sunday an “exchange” filled 
the pulpit, and on Monday the clever parson’s dues 
were still unpaid. 


<} 
> 





PROFIT-SHARING. 


The ex-President of the United States said lately, 
in a public address, ‘The times are full of unrest, 
disaster and apprehension.” This is a statement 
which probably even the most hopeful thinkers 
would accept. As to the best means of ending 
unrest and apprehension, and turning disaster into 
good fortune, sincere men are widely at variance. 

One means that may help in a considerable 
degree to allay discontent has lately been recom. 
mended in an open letter to employers and 
employés. The letter comes from a national asso 
ciation which has on its rolls many large employing 
capitalists, as well as employed persons—an asso- 
ciation organized for the promotion of profit. 
snaring. 

The letter points out that the system of profit 
sharing tends to establish a more friendly relation. 
ship, and one of common interest, between working 
people and the employer, and that this common 
interest would be the surest pledge of industrial 
peace, and the firmest support in times of commer- 
cial distress. 

Responding to such an advance on tne part of 
the employer, the employé may, this address says, 
increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
the product under a deeper feeling of interest. By 
diligence, care and economy he can create an addi- 
tional profit, to be used in supplementing regular 
wages. 

Wherever a dividend out of profits has been 
allowed to workmen, it has tended to prevent 
strikes and to encourage good habits as well as to 


increase products. 
. 


* 
> 





FRIGHTENED POET. 


Tennyson’s aversion to Americans as a nation 
was unfortunately only too well-founded. _ 

“Think,” said he to an American friend one day, 
“of a reporter from your country actually secreting 
himself in my garden, among the branches of a 
tree under which my wife and I are accustomed to 
sit, and taking notes of our conversation regarding 
that day’s dinner!” 

A well-known American essayist, on paying his 
first visit to England a great many years ago, made 
a special trip to the great poet’s home, in order to 
make his acquaintance. 

Knowing Tennyson’s persecution by his country- 
men this wise .pilgrim refused to avail himself of 
proffered letters of introduction, and prejudice the 
Englishman’s mind in advance. He gained admit- 
tance to the house, and sending in his card was 
shown into a pleasant little room, where he awaited 
his host with iderable nerv Would he 
be shown brusquely to the door, or would he be 
accorded an icy interview of five minutes’ duration? 

But a picturesque figure appeared on the thresh- 
old, paused a moment, then advancing into the 
room shook hands stiffly with the visitor, and sidled 
timidly over to the mantel, where he stood ner- 
vously clasping and unclasping his hands. 

“He looked like a frightened rabbit,” said Mr. 
H. in speaking of this meeting, “‘and his embarrass- 
ment was so extreme that my own was lessened by 
comparison. 

““Do you know,’ he said finally, after several 
ineffectual attempts at speech, ‘that I am dreadfully 
afraid of Americans?’ 

“The appealing glance he threw me was too much 











for my gravity; he joined in my laughter and took 
me out to see the garden, and kept me with him all 
day. After that there was no question of nationality 
between us.” 


GREATER THAN SHERMAN. 


The young beginner in any field of work and 
enterprise, at this growing, mechanical age of the | 
world, is sure to learn a good many new things 
that the veteran in the same pursuit knows little 
about; and the young man’s familiarity with these 
improvements often has a tendency to give him a 
certain contempt for the old man’s knowledge. 
An incident related by the Home shows that at 
least one “great old man” appreciated the humor 
which lies in the suggestion of juvenile superiority 
in such mechanical matters. 


In 1886, after General W. T. Sherman had retired 
from the command of the army, he visited West 
Point, and was present while the class was at 
signal drill. The heliograph, an instrument brought 
into general use since the Civil War, was bein 
employed; and the general was much interested, 
appearing to know nothing about it, and asking to 
have it explained. 

One of the boys undertook to explain it in a very 
categorical manner; but General Sherman stood 
meantime in such a way as to cut off the sun’s 
rays from the mirror. The signalling ceased, and 
there was an awkward pause. 

“Go on with your work, boys,” said the general; 
“don’t stop for me. I’m a back number.’ 

“We can’t go on, general,” said the operator at 
the screen. “You are cutting off the light.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said the general, jumping 
back as he spoke. “Yes, yes, the world is mare shine 
> and we old men are mere stragglers now. 

bbe A in my time we did this sort of thing by 
shaking flags, and we called it ‘wig-wag.’ 

He laughed and walked away across the green 
= leaving the boys in doubt whether he had 

een really ignorant of the heliograph or was 
merely playing a joke on them. However that 





may have been, they were aware that, surpass him | 


as they might in this sort of knowledge, it would 

have been to the old strategist, and not to the 

young, tacticians, that the country would have 
oked for its chief defence in case of war. 


INDIAN MUSIC. 


In an address delivered in Washington, D. C., 
upon “Indian Music,” Miss Alice Fletcher stated 
that the music of the Indians is solely and simply 
vocal. Their songs are compositions which have in 
them nothing borrowed from instruments, nothing 
of artificial instigation. 


An Indian melody never serves two sets of 
words; there is no instance where the pecete have 
a custom like our own of singing the different 
stanzas of a ballad to the same tune. 

A large proportion of Indian songs are entirely 
without” words, syllables —, used to carry the 
tones. Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of 
Indian music is the lack of definite pitch, for there 
is no such thing as a standard pitch among the 
Indians. 

The Indian starts his song where the natural 
quality of his voice and his present mood renders 
it easiest for him to sing it. A tenor will naturally 
sing upon a higher pitch than a bass; a soprano 
will differ from a contralto. The pitch of a song 
depends upon the individual. 

With the Indian there has never been anything 

e should call vocal training—any drill as to pitch. 
Some Indians, like some white people, always sing 
flat; while some Indians, like some of us, have 
what we call natural musical ears, and they sing in 
tones surprisingly near to our standards. 

Such Indians are recognized by their fellows as 
musical leaders. They are considered the best 
singers, men whose services are sought and paid 
for on occasions of festivity. 


THEY WERE TOO HASTY. 


Recent events have afforded no better and no 
more conspicuous illustration of the value of toler- 
ance with respect to the utterances of others—for 
which The Companion occasionally pleads—than 
was furnished at the late International Congress of 
Miners in Berlin. 


The polyglot character of the assemblage is 
indicated by the fact that an Englishman, a French- 
man and a German had been selected as presiding 
officers for the day. The Frenchman refused to 
serve, and his refusal was translated to the dele. 
gates by the interpreters. 

When his remarks had been turned into the 
various tongues they were offensive to many of the 
delegates, and many of them, each in his own 
language, shouted angry remonstrance. 

In the uproar not only nationality, but politics 
and religion became the subjects of violent 
harangues, and the session closed at the dinner 
hour with chaos predominating. 

After dinner the delegates were in better moods. 
They discovered that the remarks of the French- 
man who did not want to preside were not so 
irritating as the interpreters had made them. 
Apologies were offered and accepted all around, 
and even the French delegate whose talk had 
started the confusion made a polite speech and 
took his seat with the other presidents. 


COMMON NAMES. 


All nations have their Smiths, Joneses and Robin. 
sons. In France the name which is used to signify 
one of a very large number of men, as Smith is 
sometimes figuratively used with us, is Durand, 
the commonest name in the French directories. 


In Berlin and other cities of north Germany 
“Herr Meyer” is “Mr. Smith.” But in some parts 
of Germany the name of Schulz or Schulze is the 
most common name. The authorities, who kee 
their eyes paternally on all citizens, have muc 
trouble to distinguish all the Schulzes who have 
the same given name. 

One Schulze who recently received a public office 
in Berlin is inscribed on the police rolls “Herman 
Schulze LV.” Onthe same roll there is a Lehmann 
XIX. and a Neumann XIV 


DIFFICULT TO TRANSLATE. 


It was the Duchess of Gordon, a clever and 
beautiful Scotch woman, who successfully dum- 
founded a pretentious dandy. 


He was beside her at a supper-party, and in 
order to gain her good graces, affected a liking for 
the Scottish tongue, declaring there was not a 
Scottish phrase he did not understand. 

“Rax me a sprawl o’ that hubbly-jock,” replied 
oo duchess, without changing a muscle of her 


“The exquisite looked appalled, and then slunk 
away in confusion, while the commission was per- 
formed by a cavalier hailing from the north of 
the Tweed. 

She wanted a turkey-wing. 
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Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who contemplate going away for the summer to escape the disease 
put themselves to just so much unnecessary expense. 
These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Dec, 20, 189. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 

Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry 
after, my health, Lam happy to be able to report to you 
that I am well and have been well all through the year 
of rac 2, 1893, just about closin 

ave 
touched. have gone through the first August and 
September months in thirty years without ¢ a@ sneeze ora 
wheeze. F. A. BERRY. 


our last box of medicines on hand, but un- | 


ROSLINDALE, BosTON, MA&S8., Dec, 13, 1898, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 

Dear Sir: —Referring to yours of the 9th, lam pleased 
to say that since taking your treatment in 1887, I have 
nes been troubled with Hay-Fever in the least de gree. 

or a period of about ten years previous to 1887 I was 
tronkind with the above disease, it coming on at the 
usual time and lasting until frost came, but after tak 
ing six weeks’ treatment, I can truthfully say that I 
have never had a return of it. . L. WEDGER. 


Don’t you think it would ‘be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 
the expense of going away, attend to business, take our treatment, and 


Be Cured to 


Particulars free on application to 


Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE OLD GATE- KEEPER. 


As you turned from the town, and the valley forsook, 
Lured onward and up by the brawl of a brook, 

There broke on the sight such a tiny abode, 
The gate-house that stood at the bend in the road. 
Long, long to the hill with its sheltering breast 

It had cuddled as close as a bird to its nest; 

And never came night but its window panes glowed 
With a welcome flung out at the bend in the road. 








The quaintest of mortals had lodging therein, 

With the dream of a dimple asleep in his chin, 

And a bow like a prince which he fondly bestowed 
When he flung wide the gate at the bend in the road. 


Though his stock was askew and his wig was awry, 
The laugh and the lustre that leaped from his eye 
Told his heart held the love of his kind for its code, 
The odd little man at the bend in the road. 


He would brood by the hour o’er his one window-box, 
With its old-fashioned blossoms, sweet-william and 





shlox, 
Yet the cloud always fled, and the mirth ever flowed, 
When a wanderer paused at the bend in the road. 


His life had its story, *twas whispered, and woe 
Had crushed the fair flower of his hopes at a blow; 
And yet to the last he made light of his load, 

The brave little man at the bend in the road. 


Now he sleeps his last sleep, though in memory still 

I see his bent figure lean over the sill; 

And gone is the gate-house, his cheery abode, f 
While the grass waves its green at the bend in the road. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


THE LITTLE BROWN DOG AT THE 
DOOR. 


Early and late you watch and wait, 
Little brown dog at the door, 
For a quick footfall and a boyish call, 
For your master to come once more. 
Eager to follow, through field and hollow, 
Wherever his feet may roam, 
Content to stray, if he leads the way, 
Wherever he is, is home. 


But you never hear the whistle clear, 
Nor the sound of the boyish call, 
Nor the scamper of feet all bare and fleet 
Down through the shadowy hall; 
Though long you wait at door and gate 
For your playfellow of old, 
With his eyes so blue and his heart so true, 
And his hair like the sunshine’s gold. 


’Tis a year and a day since he went away 
Toa country beyond our ken, 
And those who go that way, we know, 
Never come back again. 
Still early and late you watch and wait, 
Little brown dog at the door, 
But the voice is still, and watch as you will, 
Your master comes ho more, 


DOROTHY DEANE. 


_—s 


TWO CONQUERORS. 


Alexander the Great, after he had scattered the 
army of Darius and conquered Tyre, is said to 
have gone to Jerusalem, worshipped in the Temple, 
and heard the high priest read the prophecies of 
Daniel concerning himself. 

He was told, according to the legend, that he was 
the agent of heaven to humble the kingdoms of 
the East. The revelation pleased him, but he 
considered himself a divine person, and nothing 
less would satisfy his ambition than the honor of 
this supreme claim. 

In Libya, the flattering shrine-keepers of Ammon 
were made to hail him as the son of a god, and as 
such he ever afterward signed his name. 

He was a brave, brilliant, fortunate soldier—and 
aking. That was all. His character was a motley 
of virtues and vices. He was by turns modest 
and bombastic, noble and mean, just and unjust, 
kind and cruel, vindictive and magnanimous, tem- 
perate and intemperate. The he-goat of Daniel’s 
vision was his emblem. 

Within thirteen years he made himself master of 
ten nations, and he ended his life in early manhood 
because he could not make himself master of his 
own appetite. He died a drunkard. Men called 
him the “conqueror of the world;” but the world 
could not well own him conqueror who fell a victim 
to its temptations. 


: | 
More than three hundred years after Alexan. 


der’s visit to Jerusalem Jesus Christ stood there in 
the Temple. No one showed Himthe prophecies 
that foretold Him, though there were many in the 
sacred books. The scribes and doctors were 
astonished at the understanding of the marvellous 
Boy, but they did not know Him. 

He went home with His mother, and said nothing 
about Himself till He was thirty years old. Then 
from the privacy of His simple village life He 
went forth to be a preacher and teacher, and to do 
good in a more public way. 

His doctrines sank into men’s hearts. His mira- 
cles blessed the sick and the poor. He needed no 
Libyan oracle to declare Him the Son of God. 
He had journeyed to Egypt in His childhood, but 
He brought back no borrowed divinity. 

When His three years’ wonderful ministry ended 
He was in Jerusalem again; and there He died. 
His words to His friends were remembered, and He 
had done enough to make them true: “Be of good 
cheer: 1 have overcome the world.” 

It would have been worth to Alexander more 
than all his victories to be able to say these words 
with the confidence of a saint and a martyr, rather 
than with the boastfulness of a warrior king. 
The great Macedonian was naturally thoughtful 
and humane, but he had an insatiable lust for 
power and glory, so that justice, gentleness, truth, 
and the lives of men were nothing when they stood 
in its way. The only shining virtue in him that 
this passion could not kill was his love for his 
mother. 

The great Nazarene loved His mother, and loved 
all mankind. In genuine greatness Jesus was not 
only everything that Alexander was, but everything 
that he was not—unwarlike, unrevengeful, unsel 
fish, unsordid, uncarnal, unboastful, and to tempta- 
tion invincible. His power was not in splendid 
strife and boundless spoil, but in forgiveness, 
humility, purity and peace. He taught men to 
love one another and overcome evil with good, and 
He made plain the path of the perfect life. 

Alexander and Jesus both died at the age of 


Sut the difference of their conquests 
One was a 


thirty-three. 
is almost too wide for comparison. 


destroyer, the other was a Saviour; and unlike the | 


| empire of the man of blood, that went to pieces at 
his death, the empire of Christ is greater to-day 
than ever, and is growing still. As Dr. Felix Adler, 
a Jew, says of His earthly work, “In those three 
years He changed the current of the world’s 
history.” 
| ThesonofOlympias, with his victories of violence 
|}and ambition, survives only in the story of his 
| time, as a memory. The Son of Mary, with His 
| victories of love, is a living influence among living 
| men. 
If there were no higher lesson in this contrast, it 


| at least sets forth clearly the kind of success that | 
is con- | 


| brings the noblest winnings. Goodness 
| tagious as well as wickedness, and it is longer- 
lived, for it is nourished in affection that imitates, 
| and gratitude that never forgets. 
| has one or more “followers;” and he who purifies 
|others by being himself pure, secures a triumph 
that is immortal. 


* 
* 





QUEER SPEECHES. 
William Andrew, who was at the head of the 
| great dyeworks in Manchester, England, often 
| used to say that he attributed his success in life to 
| what he learned in the Sunday school. Day-schools 
! were then few, and reading and writing used to be 
taught on Sunday in the old church, now the 

| Cathedral, of the cotton-spinning city. 


| Mr. Andrew was a little queer, for when he had 
become a rich man people could see scarcely any 
change in his habits. He lived frugally, as he had 
always done, worked hard, wasted not a penny, 
and was at his dyeworks from six in the morning 
till six in the evening. It is said that he always 
stipulated with his wife—he was married four 
| times—that she should get up at four o’clock to 
provide his breakfast before he went to his works. 
He also retained other old-fashioned notions. He 
| attended church morning and afternoon, continued 
| to serve the Sunday school as teacher or superin- 
tendent, found time to be at missionary meetings, 
| and gave liberally whenever he thought that giving 
| would do good. It was at a missionary meeting of 
| the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, held 
| ina + enamine room, that he made this queer 
speech: 
PeNOW you little boys and gels, and you young 
| 
} 








|men and maidens, sit you still on them benches 
and hearken, and mayhap you’ll hear something to 
your advantage. I cancall to mind when Boughton 
| Lane and Bury Road were all in the country, with 
hedges covered with May blossoms, and where 
thrushes and blackbirds sang. 

“Now one day there was a young couple who 
were keeping company, but who hadn’t made up 
their minds what to say to each @her. So the 
young man said to the young woman: 

“*What’s that bird saying?’ 

**Nay,’ said she, ‘I can’t tell.’ 

«Well, then,’ says he, ‘I’ll tell you: “How I love 
you! Howl love you:””’ (imitating the song of a 
| thrush.) 

“Then they went on a little farther, and the girl 
says, ‘What’s that blackbird singing?’ 
| *f don’t know,’ says he. 


| **Well,’ says she, ‘I’ll tell you: “Show it! Show 
|} it!’ (imitating a blackbird.) 
“So, you see, they made it up and got wed. Now 


if you love Society for Propagation of Gospel,” 
(he seldom used the definite article,) ‘show it, 
show it’ by what you put into them plates when 
collection is made.” 

The queer speech brought in a goodly sum. 

The author of ‘Random Recollections,” who was 
present at the funeral of Mr. Andrew’s second 


on that occasion. It was before “funeral reform” 
was thought of, and when respect for the “dear 
departed” took the form of mutes, 
coaches, scarfs, hat-bands, gloves and a banquet. 
At the funeral feast, when friends and neighbors, 
| more than a hundred, had eaten and drank of the 





| self thus: 

“Friends all, I’m not one of them as frets after 
them that’s gone, if it pleases the Lord to take ’em. 
He knows best, and I thank the Almighty that she 
as is gone has lacked for nothing. (Sigh) 

“Now if she’s cost me a penny in her illness, 
she’s cost me five hundred pound. There’s the 
doctor and the apothecary as can testify, if they’ve 
a mind, for they’ve got what I’ve paid ‘em in their 
pockets; and there’s the undertaker, who can tell 
you what’s the cost of the coffin and dues, and all 
yaid; and if she’d cost me all my fortun’, she’d ha’ 
1ad it and welcome. 

“The only reflection as might be cast on me is 
that I haven’t buried her in lead (sigh); but when 
my time comes, if I’m laid in as good an oak coflin 
as her that is gone is laid in, I shall have every 
reason to be thankful.” 

When a twelvemonth had passed away about the 
same party was asked to celebrate Mr. Andrew’s 
nuptials with his third wife. 


+ 
> 





WRITING THE 
The art of projecting letters, figures or images 
by the aid of electricity, so that they shall be seen 
reflected from the clouds, has made decided 
progress within the last year. The meteorological 
station in New York has lately entered into arrange- 
ments which enable it to make use of an electric 
projector in that city, so that the weather indica. 
tions for the next twenty-four hours can be bulle- 
tined on the clouds every evening—if there are 
clouds—for the benefit of the people of New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 


ON CLOUDS. 


Supposing the meteorological prediction to be 
correct, the residents of a district included within 
a radius of five miles around Madison Square, where 
the projector is placed, have only to look at the 
sky to see what the weather is to be during the 
next day. 

The apparatus used at New York is the same one 
which was employed at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Toward the close of the exhibition there, 
an operator who stood on the roof of the Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts building emblazoned upon 
the clouds, by means of this machine, figures 
showing the number of visitors to the Fair Grounds 
during the day. 

In New York the apparatus has been set up on 
the roof of a very high building. It consists of an 
electric are light, the rays of which are made to 
converge in a given direction by a Mangin reflector 
seventy-five centimetres in diameter, and are con- 
centrated upon a “condenser” twenty-five centi- 
metres wide, which renders them parallel. 

A movable lens in the lower part of the apparatus 
enables the operator to direct and focus these rays 
at a distance. The images or characters to be 
thrown out are cut out of a card and inserted in 
the apparatus, near the first lens, in such a way 
that all the rays of light except such as are to go to 
form the image are interrupted. 

The whole apparatus is mounted on a pivot so 
that the light can be directed toward any cloud, 
and made to follow it as it moves through the air. 
A real cloud is not an absolute essential to the 
working of the apparatus, for jets of steam may be 
made to serve as reflectors, or an artificial cloud 








Every person | 


mourning | 


| 
| 








wife, reports another queer speech which he made | 


best, the old man heaved a sigh and delivered him. | 





| performed by Louis Abear, a private in Company 


| Trevilian Station 





may be created by exploding a “smoke-bomb,” such 
as are used in Japanese day fireworks, in the air. 

The utility of an invention of this sort may be 
very considerable, quite apart from its use for 
advertising purposes—a use which, to people in 
general, seems almost a desecration of the fleecy 
clouds of heaven. Mariners may be warned of 
danger by such an apparatus, and the general 
public notified betimes of threatening changes of 
the weather, so that, indeed, “he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap.” 


2 
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THE HILL OF GOLD. 


The ragged rail Fence just loafed along 

In a leisurely, zigzag line, 

Down the side of the Hill, and wandered out 
To the murmuring slopes of pine. 





And I had only to climb the Fence, 

Or go through a crumbling gap, 

To let gold spill down out of my arms, 
And overflow from my lap. 


And the Fence never cared a single bit, 
For all it was there to guard, 

And I might have doubled J golden spoils 
Untroubled of watch or ward. 





A careless old Fence, and yet the Hill 
Broke splendidly on the eyes,— 

Gold clear out to the West, my dear, 

And gold clear up to the skies! 

And you needn’t say: “‘Oh, it’s a fairy tale!” 
With that odd, little seornful nod, | 
For it happens to be our own East Hill 
Grown over with golden rod. 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


* 
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NO DANGER. 


The Parisians are so fond of a joke that they 
manage to extract amusement even out of the 
shocking attempts of Anarchists to destroy life 
with dynamite bombs. Most of these dynamite 
jokes are in rather poor taste; but one unintended 
pleasantry is related which is really amusing. 


Not long ago the city of Paris issued a loan, and 
the bonds were immediately subscribed for by a 
large number of people in Paris, many of them 
workingmen and women, who were glad to put their 
savings into an interest-bearing bond. 

One hard-working fellow in a blouse wished to 
subscribe. He looked at the long line of people 
waiting for their turn to pass in their subscriptions, 
and made up his mind that it would take him all 
day to get to the window. 

“I must have something to eat,” he said. 

So he went and procured a good-sized box of 
sardines, put them in his pocket, and took his place 
at the end of the line. There was a great crowd 
ahead of him and all about him. 

He waited patiently, and at last twelve o’clock 
sounded on the bells. 

“Noon!” he said. 
box.” 

Then he took the sardine-box out of his pocket, 
and got his big pocket-knife ready to open it with, 


“Why, I must get out my 





when all at once there was a great rush away from 
him, and in a minute the hall was clear of people. 

“Upon my soul!” he said. ‘“What’s the matter 
with ’em? Well, J’ll go up and get my bonds.” 

So he stepped up tu the window and bought his 
bonds. The people had taken him for an Anar- 
chist with a bomb; but as the gendarme could find 
on his person no machinery more deadly than a 
box of sardines, he went home to dejéuner with his 
fish and his bonds, and saved the rest of the day. 


* 
> 





SIMPLICITY. 

After the death of George Canning, the eloquent 
English statesman, there was erected to his memory 
a bronze statue of heroic size, with that green 
incrustation known as verd-antique. One day 
Judge Taunton, coming out of Westminster Hall 
with Thesiger, the able lawyer, paused before the 
statue, and began criticising it. He found fault 
with the likeness, and then with emphasis said: 
“Besides, Canning was not so tall!” ‘No, nor so 
green,” retorted the witty lawyer. 


An English workman made a serious remark 
similar to the joke of the English judge. Doctor 
Blomberg, a clergyman, who had been brought up 
with George IV., bought a bronze bust of the king, 
and sent it to his house in Yorkshire. The car- 
penter, while putting up a bracket for it to stand 
apes. asked if the bust was really a likeness of the 
king. On being told that it had a striking resem. 
blance, the man exclaimed: 

“Well, sir, I had no idea before that the king was 
a black man!” 

A recent book narrates that a party from the 
west of a was being shown over the British 
Museum. In one of the rooms the keeper pointed 
out a collection of antique vases, whic 
recently dug up at Herculaneum. 

“Dug up, sir?” echoed one of the party. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What, out of t 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“What, just as they now are?” 

“Perhaps some little pains have been taken in 
cleaning them, butin all other respects they were | 
found just as you see them.” 

The wise man from Somersetshire turned to one 
of his companjons, and with an incredulous shake 
of the head, whispered: 

“He may say what he likes, but he shall never 
persuade me that they dug up ready-made pots out 
of the ground!” 


had been 


he ground?” 
, 
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ONE OF THE NOBLEST. 


The Detroit Free Press printed some years ago 
the story of what it rightly called “one of the 
noblest acts the world has ever known.” It was 





H of the Fifth Michigan cavalry. 
he was taken 
before his release was confined in 
prisons. 


While he was in Millen prison an exchange of 
sixty prisoners was to be made. The officer of the 
day told off sixty names at the door of the pen, 
but for some reason one man did not come forth. 
Perhaps he was too ill; perhaps he was dead. At 
that moment A bear, who had been sent out under 
a guard after fuel, came through the gates pushing 
a wheelbarrow loaded with wood. 

“Here, Louis,” exclaimed the officer, “here’s a 
chance for you! We want sixty men to go north, 
and are short one. Jump into the ranks here!” 


At the battle of 
prisoner, and 
five different 


| of the herd. 
| he found himself face to face with one of the 


“To be exchanged?” asked Louis, trembling 
worse than he had ever done under fire. 

“Yes, be quick!” 

“Then take Hank. He’s sick, and will die if he 
mon 2 here,” and Louis dashed into the hospital 
ward. 

Hank had ona = of pantaloons and shoes, but 
no coat or hat. Louis pulled off his, put them on 
Hank, and brought him out, weak and tottering. 
As Hank filed out of the gate and once more 
breathed the air of freedom, Louis, hatless and 
coatless, took hold of the handles of his wheel. 
barrow and started for another load of wood. 

His generosity cost him seven months of misery, 
and was bestowed upon a man with whom he was 
not intimately acquainted. Let such deeds be 
remembered. 


+ 
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MAN, AND ELEPHANT. 


The author of ‘Travel and Adventure in South- 
east Africa,’ Mr. F. C. Selous, had the great good 
fortune, one day, to come unexpectedly upon a 
herd of more than one hundred and fifty elephants. 
He wounded a big bull and then, with a charge to 
one of his men to finish that job, took up the track 
Before very long, in a rocky pass, 


HORSE 


elephants, a large cow. She saw the hunter at 
once, and raising her head and spreading her ears, 
charged him at full speed, screaming loudly. 


1 turned my horse and made for the rocks, but 
the stallion would not put out any wey and I could 
tell from the screams that the elephant was rapidly 
gaining on me. e 

Hastily turning my head, I saw that she was very 
near. At that rate she would soon catch me. I 
resolved to dismount and run for the rocks. My 
stallion was, in some respects, a perfect shootin 
horse, and the instant I leaned forward and seizec 
his mane he stopped dead. 

In another instant I was off and in front of him, 
running for the rocks, which were not twenty yards 
away. As I got round the first rock I turned, and 
this is what I saw: 

The horse was standing absolutely still, with his 
head up and his forefeet planted firmly in the 
ground, as if carved in stone, and the elephant, 
which had then ceased to scream, and was making 
acurious rumbling noise, was standing alongside 
of him, smelling about with her trunk. 

In front of my saddle was tied a leather coat, 
and I suppose the elephant must have touched the 
horse with her trunk, as he suddenly gave a jump 
round, throwing the coat into the air. He then 
walked slowly to the rocky ridge behind him, and 
again stood still about fifteen yards from the 
elephant. 

I had been afraid to fire, lest I should exasperate 
the elephant and cause her to kill the horse. Now, 
however, I determined to risk it. But at that 
moment she raised her head and ears, and came 
toward the rocks, screaming like a railway engine. 
She must suddenly have got my wind. 

However, she could not reach me without going 
round the other rocks; and as she did so, she gave 
me a splendid chance at a distance of not more 
than fifteen yards. I red into the centre of her 
shoulder. she stopped screaming, dropped her 
ears, swerved from her course, and after running a 
hundred yards or so, fell dead. 


+ 
* 





DISAPPOINTED. 


Disappointment is the portion of ninety-nine of 
every hundred of the men who hasten to places 
from which come reports of great “strikes” and 
“finds” of gold and silver. A correspondent writes 
that he has more than once seen expressions of 
indignation and disappointment tacked to trees by 
the wayside asa late warning to others on the way 
to some fancied El Dorado. 


One such notice, printed in blue ink on a sheet of 
brown wrapping paper, was tacked to a pine-tree 
at the entrance to a mountain 
gulch. It read as follows: 

GO BACK! 
It is all a big lie! 

There is —— in this whole 
gulch but deserted prospect he. cs 
and busted miners! 

GO BACK OR STARVE! 

A deep - seated 
desire for venge- 
ance was mingled 
with the warning 
expressed in the 
following _ notice 
painted on _ the 
smooth surface of 
a mighty boulder 
beside a mountain 
trail worn smooth 
al by the weary feet 

; of miners and pros- 
pectors on their way to a guich in which there 
was a false “*boom :” 

$100,000 REWARD 
for the 
Liar 
Who started the rumor of gold in this gulch! 








A rudely sketched skull and cross-bones gave 
grim significance to a third notice that the writer 
once saw tacked to a stake held upright by stones 
piled around it on a mountain side. Below was a 
demand to know where was “the man who says 
that there is gold or silver within a hundred miles 
of this spot!” 


* 
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GREATLY SHOCKED. 


The dodges resorted to by travelling fakirs are 
many and ingenious. One of the cleverest is 
recorded by a London paper, and challenges 
admiration for its ingenuity, though the well-known 
aversion of elephants to mice might, perhaps, be 
taken as explaining the mystery of the animal’s 
behavior. 


The proprietor of a travelling circus announced 
that on a certain night a trained elephant would 
play the “Russian Hymn” on a piano with its 
trunk. When the evening came, the circus was 
crowded to the roof with an expectant public. 

After some of the usual performances had been 
gone through, four men brought in an upright 
piano, which they placed in the centre of the 
arena. Then the elephant was led in. He walked 
slowly three times around the ring, and then, amid 
the keenest excitement, advanced to the piano. 

With a slight movement of his trunk he opened 
the keyboard, but scarcely had he done so when & 
sudden change came over his appearance. His 
eye dilated with fear and rage, he lifted his trunk 
in the air, and then with a wild scream of terror he 
rushed out of the arena. 

The proprietor of the circus and the elephant’s 
keeper held a short and hurried consultation, and 
then they, too, left the ring. 

After a few moments the circus proprietor entered 
again, and announced with regret that the per- 
formance could not take place. The fact was, he 
said, that the elephant had recognized in the key- 


board of the instrument a portion of the tusks of 
his long-lost mother, who had fallen a prey to the 
ivory-hunters of Africa. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A BOY I KNOW. 


I know a little bright-eyed boy 
Who lives not far away. 
And though he is his mother’s joy, 
He plagues her, too, they say. 
For when his task he’s bid to do, 
He sits him down and cries, “‘Boohoo! 
Ican’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! Icani!” 
Ye$! whether he’s to practise well, 
Or do his horrid sums, 
Or “Hippopotamus” to spell, 
Or clean to wash his thumbs; 
It matters not, for with a frown 
The corners of his mouth go down— 
“Tean’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! Ican’t!” 
Oh! what a joyful day twill be 
For mother and for son, 
When smiling looks they both shali see 
Beneath the smiling sun. 
For in his heart he knows ’tis stuff, 
And knows that if he tries enough, 
Hecan! Hecan! Hecan! Hecan! 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


He can: 





TOMMY LENDS AN UMBRELLA. 


Tommy lived with his papa and four sisters in 
a little house with a very large garden; and 
away down at the farthest end of the garden there 
was a regular corn-field. 

And in that corn-field there was a dingly, 
dangly, make-believe man, with one arm held 
out and an old hat on his head. 

You know all about these make-believe men 
that scare crows away from corn, no doubt, but 
Tommy didn’t. He ought to have known, for 
his four sisters had explained to him ; but his little 
white-haired head was dreadfully hard against 
letting in the idea that everything wasn’t just 
what it seemed to be. 

Tommy was kind-hearted, and I suppose that 
was the reason he tried to lend his papa’s 
umbrella to the scarecrow one day. 

It rained very hard, and the wind blew hard, 
too. Tommy looked out and saw the scarecrow 
shaking and bowing and acting dreadfully dis- 
tressed, and he was holding his arm toward 
Tommy just as if he wanted something very 
much. 


Tommy dropped his playthings and stood at | saw her. 


the window, his forehead scowled, his mouth 
puckered up; and then he went into the hall, and 








umbrella ina fright, and ran away as fast as he 
could. 
Then he lost his way, and was so 


tired and 


said, **The Old Testament has all the leaves torn 
| out, and the New Testament hasn’t.”’ 


| 
—o- —_—___— 


disappointed and frightened that he sank right | 


down and began to cry with all the strength he 
had, though the wind had beaten it almost all out | 


of him. 

So the sister carried him dripping and sobbing 
home; and then what a hurrying there was to get 
him into a warm bath and to give him hot drinks 
so that the cold wouldn’t “strike in.”’ And poor 
papa had to go way down into the wet corn-field 
to get his umbrella before he could go back to the 
store. 

‘Now, Tommy, you won't believe that that old 
scarecrow is a man, will you?’’ said one of the 
sisters after they had got him under a pile of 
blankets. 

“TI won’t never, never believe it again,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘When you fink a thing is something, 
‘taint never nothing. 





SADIE’S PROCESSION. 


Little Sadie, who was spending the summer on 
her grandfather’s farm, loved pets, and all the 
farm animals. 

She begged the privilege of feeding the chickens, 
and they would all run to meet her whenever they 


















She would carry sweet 
apples about with her to feed Maud and 
Belle, the young colts that ran with 


climbing upon a table, got his papa’s umbrella | their mothers in a field near the house. 


from the rack. 


The three kittens and the mother cat would 


He managed to get out at the hall door, and | follow her all over the farm, and the great house 
then he went running down toward the corn-field | dog, Major, generally walked by her side when- 
dragging the umbrella after him, the rain drench- | ever she took a walk. 


ing him and the wind shaking him. 


It didn’t rain much at noon when papa came | sent her with a small basket of eggs to the store | 
Papa was in a hurry for at the corner, a quarter of a mile away, to 


home from the store. 
dinner, so the sister who got the dinners got it on 
quick, and didn’t mind that Tommy wasn’t in 


One pleasant summer morning her grandmother 


exchange the eggs for spices. 
Sadie was very glad to do the errand, and 


his high-chair as usual, behind his japanned | started down the avenue wearing her wide sun 


server. 

“IT guess I'll take my umbrella,’’ said papa, 
when he had finished dinner. ‘It may rain again 
this afternoon.”’ 


hat, carrying the basket very carefully, and not 
once looking behind her. 

As Major saw her turn into the road, he rose 
from the veranda where he had been lying, and 


So the sister who ran for things because she | sauntered after her. 


was the littlest ran to get the umbrella. 
papa, where is your umbrella ?”’ 
when she couldn't find it on the rack. 

But before papa could answer to say he didn’t 
know, a sister who was coming down-stairs asked, 
“Where is Tommy ?”’ 

And the sister who ran for things forgot all 
about the umbrella, and said, in a quick way, 
‘“Isn’t he with you? I haven't seen him this 
ever so long.”’ 

And then another sister came to the head of the 


“Why, | 
she called back | the currant bushes, went scampering after him, 





stairs, and inquired where Tommy was in a great | 


hurry. And the sister who put on dinners came 
into the hall, and wanted to know if Tommy 
wasn’t up-stairs. 
“Why, girls, where is Tommy ?” 

Then papa forgot that he was in a great hurry, 
and went tramping about calling, “Tommy! 
Tommy!” while the four sisters scampered 
through the house and garden, getting more and 
more frightened every minute, and calling, 
“Tommy !”’ Pet!” “Darling!”’ as though if they 
could happen to hit upon the right name he might 
answer them. 

At last one of the sisters found him. She 
thought she heard a noise and she followed the 
noise till she was sure it was the noise of Tommy 
crying. Then she followed it very fast until it led 
her to Tommy in the shape of a very wet bundle 
lying on the ground in the corn-field, with the cry 
coming out of its mouth by fits and starts. 

Tommy had lost his way trying to get home, 
there were so many paths, and the corn-stalks 
leaned over him, and shook water into his eyes so 
much that he couldn't see very well. Then he 
was dreadfully disappointed about the scarecrow 
not being a “really, truly’? man. 

it didn’t take the umbrella and hold it up over 
its head. It didn’t do anything but just shake its 
rags and creak and bow, and Tommy dropped the 


And papa came, too, and said, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The three kittens, who had been playing among 


followed more slowly by their sedate mother. 

One by one the hens and chickens came running 
from all directions, and followed with the others ; 
and lastly Maud and Belle left their mothers, and 
trotted after the little girl they had received so 
many sweet apples from. 

Just before Sadie reached the store she heard 
the sociable sound the chickens always made 
when they were communing together upon any 
subject, and turned her head to behold the funny 
procession. 

“O Mr. Brice, look out here!’ she called; and 
Mr. Brice and his wife and all the children and 
two or three customers came out to look, and 
laughed merrily at the sight. 

When Sadie had made her purchases she rau 
skipping along, calling her pets, and they followed 
her eagerly back. 

When her grandparents and the hired men and 
the hired girl saw her coming, leading the pretty 
procession, they all laughed as heartily at her 
following as the people did at the store. 


-o- 


MORNING - GLORY. 


“Hark!” says Morning-Glory, 

“Hear what all my bells are chiming, 
Blue and pink so softly rhyming, 
‘Keep on climbing! Keep on climbing!’ 
This is all their story.” 


* 
> 





A PASTOR while addressing the primary classes 
in a Sunday School, asked the question: ‘‘What 
is the difference between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament ?’’ A little five-year-old raised 
her hand, and, in answer to a nod from the pastor, 


Nothing aint nothing ‘tall.’’ | 


HELPING. 

| “How can we help?” said May and Sue, 
And little dimpled Pete. 

“As roses help,” mamma replied,— 


“Just by being sweet. M. F. B. 


——_—__<@e 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Fay had been given a ten-cent 
The clerk gave 


Little 
and sent to buy a postage-stamp. 


piece 


| her the stamp, and eight pennies in change. Fay 
counted the pennies twice. Then she said, with a 
puzzled look, ‘I don’t think this is right. How 


much did you say a two-cent stamp cost ?”’ 

Jamie’s mother was reading a story to him. 
“And so Tommy went out to the moor,’’ she 
read. ‘*‘What is a moor, Jamie ?”’ 
“A moo-er,”’ answered thoughtfully. 
| ‘Why, I should s’pose it was a cow.”’ 


Jainie, 


Mamma was explaining the principle of a 
lightning-rod to little Herbert, who had not vet 
passed his fifth birthday. “Oh yes, I under- 
stand,”’ said “The lightning after it 


he. goes 


into the ground makes volcanoes, doesn’t it ?”’ 


PLEASED. 


When baby came Bob cried, in glee, 
“Oh isn’t this just fine! 
For now we’ve got enough, 

“To make a baseball nine. 


” 


said he, 


—_—————_+ = 


AN APPLE. , 

Jerry and Frank were two horses hitched to a 
yellow car. 
and forth, patiently, with only a rest now and 
then, but now Jerry was beginning to feel rebel- 
lious ; he was tired, and it was getting hotter every 
square. Jerry was not by nature such a meek 
horse as was Frank, but then, too, he had not 
been a city car-horse as long as Frank had been. 
Frank knew the only way to do was to go on and 

| on, whether you were tired or not; the driver had 
it all to say. 

By the time Jerry had made up his mind to be 
stubborn, the driver stopped*the horses on a switch 
to wait until the car a square away had passed. 

Right there on the curbstone sat a little boot- 
black. On the pavement lay his torn cap, and he 
let people go by unnoticed as he rubbed an apple 

on his jacket to make it shiny. A sweet lady 
had given it to him, and he was just over his 
surprise and getting ready to eat it, when he 
looked up and saw Jerry standing near and looking 
at the apple longingly with his pitiful eyes. 

The little bootblack understood. There 
not much time to think, the other caf@vas not far 
away, but he wondered how he would feel if he 
was that horse; and quick as a flash he broke 
the apple in two, and put one piece in Jerry's 


was 


|mouth and the other in Frank's. It was de- 
licious. 
Jerry forgot about being stubborn as they 


started on, and Frank forgot his aching bones, 
while the little ragged bootblack ran away, call- 
| ing after a man with dusty shoes, ‘Have a shine, 


| mister ?” M. M. H. 


<-oe- — 


| — 
| LitrLe two-year-old Eleanor was greatly in- 
terested in seeing her mother mend a hole i# her 
| little stocking. The next day she ran to her 
mother, exclaiming, ‘“‘Baby’s got a hole in her 
hand. Mamma, mend it.”’ She held up her fat, 
| chubby little hand, and the hole was—a dimple. 


asked mamma. 








Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 
RIDDLE 


I’m made of satin, silk and lace, 

T give my lady added grace; 
Though not a broom, I sweep the floor, 
Though not the wind, I rush and roar; 
Woe! woe! to him who'd blindly try 
To cross my path as on I fly. 


2. 


CONCEALED FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 


1. I shall take that car, not the other 

2. The red ant on the leaf is dead 

3. I told him a rat ran across the floor. 

. That heart is filled with rancor day and night 
5. Would you call the emir a beauty ? 

6. That flower a cineraria might be 

7. Come, pa, scald the pail 


~ 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


When ocean billows along the sounding 
shore, 
Do not tremble and turn « « « « 


their sounding roar; 


when you hear 


They are pleading for a playmate, so listen to 
their « « * *, 
And « * ** into the surf, and frolic with the sea 
4. 
A FISH STORY 
Fill all blanks with the names of fish. 

One morning when the —— was shining brightly, 
and the small, light clouds made a —— sky, Hallie 
started out armed with a wooden — and a —, in 
search of adventures. Soon he saw coming toward 


him a little girl wearing a —— dress and a — 
sash. Her cheeks were — pink, and her eyes 
were as bright as the evening —. “Who are 
you?” asked she. “My name is —. You may 
call me Prince Henry,” he replied; “and I will be 


your knight.”” So he gathered some flowers from 





them she said 
they were not sweet, and her lips began to —— 
He soon found some sweeter ones, however, and 
she began to tell him about her pet canary, which 


a — bush for her, but when she 





would on her finger. He asked her about her 
| garden, and she had to tell him that it —— and 


All the morning they had gone back | 


| who refused to pay 





other large weeds in it because she had neglected 
it. After along walk both became so hungry that 
they hurried home for supper. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first rhymes with shad, 
My second with sole; 

My whole we had 
In a china bowl 


6. 


THE BOY’S OPINION. 

The little 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 faced boy would sit upon 
the 2, 3, 4, 5 and watch the pigs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 beneath 
it. He said it was a 5, 6, 7 habit in them, 3, 4, 5 
unworthy of pigs, and that I should not 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
it, but should teach them to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 properly. 


crry 


Conundrums. 


What bird is suggested by an unsteady light? 
Flicker. 

What bird would a physician name as an order to 
a patient for whom he had prescribed medicine? 
Swallow. 

When is a sailor like a part of his ship? 
he is aboard of it. 


When 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The Caravels of Columbus. 
2. “Ilow Roses Came Red.” 
“'Tis said as Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar Gung; 
Which, on the white rose being shed, 
Made it forever after red.” 





3. Strain, train, rain. Grace, race, ace. Spin, 
pin, in. 

4. 1. Liszt of Chopin. 2. Fanny Mendelssohn. 
3. Schumann. 4. Mozart of Schubert. 5. Mozart. 

5. A, e, i, 0, u. 

Solutions of “July in Our History” Puzzles. 


No. 1. “Reverend John Wise led those people 
taxes Sir Edmund Andros 
citizens of Massachusetts.” (The 
Reverend John Wise, of -Ipswich, was fined, 
imprisoned and deposed from the ministry by 
Governor Andros for remonstrating against illegal 
taxation, July, 1684.) No. 2. “The Declaration of 
Independence.” (July 4, 1776.) No.3. First divi 
sion: “Hull invades Canada.” (July 12, 1812.) 
Second division: ‘Hoisted the white flag.” 


assessed the 


(Hull 
surrendered Detroit to the British by ordering a 
white flag hoisted July 17, 1812.) 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soured to register letters whenever requested to 
alo 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, hut no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





HEALTHFUL SUMMER DRESS. 


Hygienists, as well as modistes,* have given 
instructions for summer dressing, and where the 
two conflict, sensible people will hardly be in 
doubt which to follow. 

Clothing for hot weather and for vacation should 
be selected with a view, not so much to style, as to 
comfort and health. The advice would be trite 
were it not supplemented with details. 

In the first place, then, summer dress should be 
loose and roomy. Be it said to the credit of girls, 
it is not alone a desire to be stylish, but an 
increasing realization of what is healthful, that 
induces them, as well as their brothers, to take an 
active part in out-of-door games and sports. The 
willowy figure and slender waist are no longer 
cultivated; but instead, an athletic muscular devel- 
opment and the wholesome tan which tells of 
exposure to the sun and air. 

Dress which does not cramp any part of the body 
is essential to success in out-of-door games, as it is 
essential also to health. 

Another thing to be said about summer clothing 
is, that one garment, usually the one worn next to 
the skin, should be of woollen material. It may be 
as light as necessary, but of wool. 

In order to keep cool on warm days, free 
perspiration is necessary, and to avoid sudden 
chilling, with its attendant dangers, evaporation of 
the moisture collecting on the skin must not be 
sudden. A garment of cotton or linen readily 
yields moisture to the air; hence the garment 
becomes cold as soon as it becomes moist. 

Stout shoes with heavy soles, while not so 
absolutely necessary to health in summer as in 
winter, are really more comfortable than any 
other. Every pedestrian will give it as his experi- 
ence that a heavy sole is better than a light one for 
both comfort and health. Stone-bruise and corns 
are among the penalties for wearing pointed and 
thin-soled shoes. On the other hand, broad and 
stout shoes allow an indulgence in that most 
healthful of exercises—walking in the open air. 


—- -&——_ 
WHISTLING GIRLS. 


If “all generalizations are dangerous—even this 
one,” as some one has wittily said, then an entirely 
implicit faith cannot be put in the old proverb 
which avers that 


Whistling girls and crowing hens 
lways come to some bad ends; 


but recent observations of physicians and others 
seem to confirm the saying so far as to make it 
appear that whistling girls and women may spoil 
their beauty. 

In recent years there has been an unfortunate 
whistling “fad,” or fashion, among girls and 
women. Several such performers have gone about 
giving concerts, in which they have whistled with 
surprising effect to the accompaniment of a piano 
or other instrument. The novelty of these enter. 
tainments has perhaps attracted more spectators 
than any expectation of musical excellence in the 
programmes, 

The example of these girl whistlers has been 
followed by many who have made. no public 
exhibition of their accomplishments. And now, it 
is said, the results of this epidemic are to be seen 
in the loss of the lines of grace about many pretty 
feminine mouths. 

In order to whistle, it is necessary, with most 
people, to pucker the lips. A woman’s lips are 
peculiarly susceptible to molding influences; and 
if they are puckered a great deal they lose their 
natural form, and become more or less drawn out 
of shape and wrinkled. 

In order to whistle in an “artistic” manner, it is 
necessary to practise a great deal—sometimes for 





hours together. The professional whistler, there- 
fore, by holding her lips and cheeks in a drawn 
and puckered position, tends to train or*confirm 
them in that position, or else to prepare the way 
for wrinkles when the muscles of the lips are 
restored to their natural position. 

Habitual whistling in a non-professional way has 
a similar effect. 

The effect of a somewhat similar process is 
recorded in a letter published by the Evening 
Wisconsin, of Milwaukee. A lady who takes great 
delight in driving has a horse which needs constant 
urging; and the lady had fallen into the habit of 
whistling and chirping to him. After doing this a 
long time she noticed that her upper lip was 
beginning to assume permanently the drawn shape 
which she used in chirping to the horse. Upon 
making this discovery she left off chirping to the 
animal, and substituted clucking to him, or touch- 
ing him with the whip. 

In the case of men, the results of much whistling 
are covered with a moustache, or if they are not, 
they can hardly be regarded as of any particular 


consequence. But in the case of women and girls 
itis different. Beauty is quite properly a valued 
possession, and women should not impair it, 


especially with such an unpleasing accomplishment 
as whistling. 


IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


When a wounded African buffalo gets in chase 
of you, it is time to look out. So thinks Mr. 
Charles Montague, and he has reason to know. 
One day such a beast came after him so suddenly 
that he had no time to fire, and could only make a 
dash into a narrow path trodden by game. He 
hoped the buffalo would rush past, but the fellow 
was too cunning. 


He was close to me. In another second I must 
have been gored, when fortune favored me. There 
was a small tree with branches growing at an angle 
outward from the a root. Under this tree I 
dived and lay flat, keeping my body as close to the 
roots as I could. 

The buffalo could not get at me. The width of 
his horns was too great to allow him to thrust his 
head well under the stout lower branches, nor 
could he get near enough to trample me with his 
hoofs. But he did the next best thing—he battered 
7 back and shoulders with his nose. 

tried to seize him by the tongue, and in so 
doing cut my hand against his teeth. Every time 
I tried to draw breath he gave me another thump 
— the shoulders, knocking all the wind out 
of me. : 

I heard a roaring in my ears as if I were taking 
a long dive, and a mist seemed to cloud my vision. 
I remember that I felt no pain, and only thought to 
myself, “Well, here is an end of me.” Then I 
became insensible. 

hen I came to again, Langa and Pandela were 
propping me up and pouring water over my head, 
and blood was oozing from my lips. 

I had been saved by the courage and readiness 
of Pandela, who, seeing my _ peril, rushed up, 
hurled his assegai at the buffalo and then fled. 
The buffalo took chase, Pandela swung himself 
into a tree, and the buffalo went off at full speed 
through the bush. 


SERIOUS. 


Few things vex a physician more than to be sent 
for in great haste at an unseasonable hour, only to 
find upon arrival that little or nothing is the matter 
with the patient. ° 


An eminent English surgeon was called to an 
“urgent case” of this sort, and found that the 
patient, who was a man of great wealth but small 
seareas, had received a very slight wound from a 

all. 

The surgeon’s face did not betray his irritation, 
but he gave his servant orders to go home with all 
— haste, and return with a certain plaster. 

he patient, turning very pale, said anxiously: 

“I trust, sir, there is no great and immediate 
danger?” 

“Indeed there is,” answered the surgeon. “Why, 
if that fellow doesn’t run like a race-horse, there’s 
no telling but your wound will heal before he gets 
back with the plaster!” 


SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER. 


The sensitiveness of women about their age is so 
continually commented upon that there seems no 
excuse for any one’s forgetting it. But some 
people are so very heedless! 


Mrs. Peters, who is older than she used to be, 
but perhaps not so old as she looks, had gone to 
Boston with one of her neighbors and her 
neighbor’s little daughter. The trio had done their 
shopping and seen the sights in the windows, and 
now were back in the station waiting for the 
outward train. 

Just here it was that a well-meaning old gentle- 
man made Mrs. Petersangry. He spoke pleasantly 
pe little girl, and then, turning to Mrs. Peters, 
said: 

“Is this your little grandchild?” 

“Grandchild!” exclaimed Mrs. Peters. “Grand- 
child! Does that girl look like a grandchild?” 


GENEALOGY. 


Alexandre Dumas, the great French author, was 
a quadroon, and showed his African parentage in 
his woolly hair, his dark skin, his thick lips and his 
prodigious bodily strength. But it is needless to 
say that many people looked askance at him on 
account of it. 

“Was not your father, sir, a mulatto?” a man 
asked him once. 

“Certainly,” said Dumas. ‘‘My father was a 
mulatto, my@randfather was a full-blooded negro, 


and my great-grandfather was a monkey !” 
“What!” , 


oo my genealogy begins where yours leaves 
off! 


MISTRUSTFUL. 


Jim Thompson had just shaken hands with Mr. 
Lucius Grant. Jim was the village wag. Mr. 
Grant was rich and “pretty sharp.” 


“One, two, three, four, five,” Jim was heard 
saying to himself, as he touched the fingers of his 
right hand with the tip of his left hand index 
finger. Mr. Grant was barely out of hearing. 

“What’s that for, Jim?” ‘said one of the by- 
standers. 

“Oh, I always count ™y fingers after Grant 
— hands with me. They’re all here this 

me.’ 


A SIGNIFICANT placard borne by a Parisian 
beggar: “Don’t be ashamed to give me only a sou— 
IT am blind!” 





The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 








GTAMPS. 100all dif, Honduras, ete.,15¢. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmann 2106 Eads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 
Brass Ban 


all Equipments. Send stamp for 
catalogue, 400 illustrations. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
ATH TUBS. Wholesale & Retail. For “Bath 
Room” & “Portable.” Durable, many long 
used renewed, light, little wa- 
ter. Best bath ever known. Agents 
and others send for circulars. 
E. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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To the Young Face 
POzzONI’8 COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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BASE LL,HOW TO PLAY Ir. 
A ase BAL contains all the LAY also 
the seeret of pitching curved balls, and to 
bat successfully. Rules for Football and Ten- 
nis. Every player should have it. Enti 
new and handsomely illustrated. This 
ook Free to any one sending us 10 
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cents to e. Also Catalogue Guns, 
Hovetvens, Bites eal Instruments, Magic Tricks. 
All 10e, Order quick. For 
1.25 we wiil send Our Base Ball 
Outfit, consisting of 9 Caps, 9 Belts, 1 Rall, 
1 Bat. BATES SPORTING CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass 


Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of having a guvod egg. boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us. “‘Egg’’ booklet free. 

Premier Egg Cup Co., Box Syracuse, N. Y. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION,.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
A for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originata:s of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


A Valuable FRE E. 


Souvenir 
2-cent 


Any COMPANION reader sending two 
stamps to the Chicago Weekly Inter Ocean, to cover 
cost of wrapping, mailing, etc., will receive free a 
beautiful Portfolio containing 16 Vhotographic 
Views of the most splendid scenes at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. These views are from 
photographs secured by the U. 8. Government 
for preservation in the Government Archives at 
Washington. They are 11 x 13 inches in size, and 
constitute a choice and enduring souvenir of this 
great event which has now passed into history. 
Be sure to address “LIBRARIAN,” WEEKLY 
INTER OCEAN, Chicago, Ill. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf- 
fer from 

Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 
etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 

methods as earth and air and the treatment is a 

= pleasure in comparison with any other. 

ent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


The Notable Success 


achieved by our wheels has been 
made possible by the perfectly com- 
plete facilities afforded by our great 
manufacturing establishment located 
at Hartford, Conn. This plant is 
equipped with the most advanced 
machinery for the performing of 
every detail of the work of convert- 
ing the raw materials into the 
finished product by the most ap- 
proved methods, and in the process 
of construction 


Columbia Bicycles 


are submitted to many tests under 
an elaborate scientific system simi- 
lar to that established by the United 
States Government, which begins 
with an analyzation of the raw 
materials and extends to every com- 
pleted part, thus insuring for these 
famous wheels perfect uniformity 
of strength and great wearing 
powers, unequalled by any bicycles 
in the world. 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps, 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


e Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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Happy Because Healthy. 


Thousands of Happy Mothers and Healthy 
Babies praise P ° ° ° ° e 


Lactated Food, 

The source of their health and happiness. 
Fre Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


A 25-cent can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





makes the home circle complete. This 


great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to every member of tae 
family. A 25c. package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 20. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 












COLLARS &CUFFS. ——= 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
ook well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A ae collar and pair of cuffs sent ~ 
ddress, giving size and style wanted, 







mail for 6 cents. A 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE wssccikt 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4,550 FINE CALF&KANGAROD 
$ 3.39 POLICE, 3 Sotes. 


$2.WORK 
$22 Sime FISHES 










*LA . 
$25992 91.75 
$3 pest DONGOL a 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
* W-L.°-DOUGLAS, 
z BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, Iam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


‘HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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THE YOUTH'S ¢ 


COMPANION. 
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CONQUEST. 


And now that I have it—what is it worth, 
The good which I strove to day it away 
The wish has outgrown ss y it away 

Ashes to ashes—earth to eart 


What is it worth do I, doubting, say ? 
The power from the songe of Patience wrought, 
The clearer vision—the bolder thought— 

The purpose which thrills my soul to-day. 


I may mniss the goal for which I "al $ 
But what does it matter if I win 
The strength of a surer aim gee 

The race for to-morrow is begun 


am NIE L. MUZZEY. 


+ 
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JUDGE SMITH. 


Jeremiah Smith, a prominent New Hampshire 
tawyer and judze in the first part of our century, 
was the delight uf old and young, through his 
great learning and his rare conversational powers. 
He had the art of making the utmost of all his 
materials, and his logic, wit and power of expres- 
sion gave him a rare advantage in every situation. 
No one meddied with him and came forth 
unscathed. When the repeal of the law establish- 
ing the United States circuit court left him fora 
short time briefless, two humorists of the bar 
slightingly offered to pass up to the clerk his list 
of new entries. Smith gravely wrote the follow- 
ing titles and handed them up: 


«Common Sense vs. Baruch Chase.”’ 

«Common Honesty rs. Nathaniel Green.” 

The two defendants joked no more with him 
that day. 

Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, was a 
friend of Judge Smith, and admired his powers of 
repartee. After a social evening, where he had, 
as usual, been the leader of conversation, his 
absence at breakfast was noted, and some one 
asked where he was. 

“Oh,” said Judge Parsons, “he is in bed, 
resting that tongue of his!"’ 

One caustic saying from “that tongue’’ has 
burnt itself forever into the local remembrance. 
At an Exeter town-meeting the question of 
building a new fence about a cemetery was 
considered. Judge Smith opposed the motion. 

‘“‘What is the need, Mr. Moderator,”’ said he, 
“of a new fence about such a place? Those who 
are inside can’t get out, and those who are outside 


” 


don’t want to get in! 
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AN ACCURATE EDITOR. 


Louis Blanc was the most accurate of editors, 
and used to boast that he published nothing in 
his paper except on positive proof. His passion 
for the exact fact was sometimes amusing. 


One afternoon, as he was reading the proof 
slips of the paper, he paused over a paragraph in 
which the reporter had tried to reproduce onomat- 
opeically the sounds uttered by a dog which 
had been run over in the street, 

“Are you quite sure about your sounds, mon- 
sieur?’’ asked Blanc of the reporter. 

“Of course I am, as sure as a non-scientific 
man can be,’’ was the answer. 

“Then strike them out; one ought to be 
scientifically sure. By the bye, I see you have 
made use of the word ‘howl.’ Unless I am 
mistaken, a dog when in pain vyelps. Please 
alter it.”’ 

He insisted that similar accuracy should mark 
the advertisements. A canvasser brought in the 
advertisement of a cough mixture. 

“Can you personally vouch for its efficacy ?”’ 
asked Blanc. 

“Monsieur can scarcely expect me to have 
bronchitis in order to test it on myself,’’ replied 
the agent. 

Blanc admitted as much, but remarked, ‘Until 
you can bring me some one who has been cured, 
we will not insert it.” 
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PUZZLED. 


It is interesting to find that clergymen have 
time, in their serious and busy lives, to play an 
occasional joke upon one another. Doctor Neale, 
an English incumbent, was invited to Hursley by 
Doctor Keble, the author of the ‘‘Christian Year,” 
to aid him and the Bishop of Salisbury in revising 
the hymnal. Doctor Neale arrived a few minutes 
before his host, who was busy in his parish, and 
on the return of the latter, he said : 

“Why, Keble, I thought you told me the 
“Christian Year’ was entirely original !”’ 

“Yes,”’ was the answer, “‘it certainly is.’ 

“Then how comes this ?’’ and Al Neale 
placed before him the Latin of one of Keble’s 
hymns. The poor author was mortified and 
entirely at a loss. There was his hy mn, and 
there was its form and subject matter in Latin. 
He could not explain it, but his relief was great 
when Doctor Neale ow ned that he had just turned 
the original hymn into Latin for his own amuse- 
nent. 
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“EATEN SO LITTLE.” 


Vulgar people sometimes violate one of the 
laws of hospitality by making a guest, if a 
professional singer or a pianist, pay for his 
dinner. 


A millionaire banker of Paris invited Chopin, 
the Polish pianist, to a dinner-party. When the 
dinner was over and the guests had returned to 
the drawing- -room, the host had the bad taste to 
show Chopin a piano and to ask him to play 
something. The pianist reproachingly replied : 

“Ah! but Monsieur le Baron, I have eaten so 


EUROPE. 


If youare going,write us for infor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hamburg, 
Netheriands,French or any other line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rate: 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








IF YOU ARE USING 


SANS ARETES 





You have the best and ONLY brand of 


Genuine French Cod 





WITHOUT BONES. 


Prepared exclusively by us and guaranteed 
just as represented. It is vastly superior in 
flavor and cleanliness to the many brands of 
boneless codfish on the market. 


If your grocer cannot supply you send us his 
name—don’t take a substitute. 


CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





Don’t 
Forget 


That with Every Package of 


TUXED 


WASHING 
POWDER 


We also put in a ticket 
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you get a present. 
which calls for valuable premiums. 


SAVE YOUR TICKETS and when 
you have the right number of tickets (see 
back of ticket), return them to us and select 
what your accumulation of tickets calls for. 


LOOK AT THIS LIST of a few 


, premiums which you may secure—all use- 





ful, valuable presents: 

Silver Table Spoon. | Parlor Lamp. 
Silver fore. | Lemonade Set. 
1doz. Tumblers. Silver Butter Knife. 
Pate - aaaaeall Oxford Tie C lock. 
Shoe. 


Clothes Horse. 
Barrel. Harall Flour. 1doz.Cut Glass Tumblers. 


Pair Blankels. | Suit of Clothes. 

These are a few only. You use Washing 
Powder. Why not always buy TUXEDO? 
Besides getting the BEST washing powder ) 
manufactured, you are all the time laying 
by tickets which will secure a_ beautiful 
and useful article for your home. 


BUY TUXEDO WASHING POWDER. 
“Best on Earth” 
and ON DIRT. 


If your Grocer does not keep TUXEDO 
WASHING POWDER send us his name and 
we will send you a beautiful picture and a 
sample for eight two-cent stamps. 
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DRINK! 


“oid and tea oy DANDY = 
$30 of We 


working all your life when 
You Can B 
Have Power 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 
harness, and never gets tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information regarding your par- 


essssssss 


Sess 












” is home 
lal without 


nameand address sent to our near~ 
est office. SEND TO-DAY 


SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
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Branch Office —174 Fulton St., New York City. 


CHEW CARLETON’S 
Spruce Pepsin Gum. 


| will positively relieve Indigestion and Dyspepsia. Send 
6c. for sample to CARLETON Co., 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


Good — Better — Best. 


All the above kinds of Bread 
can be made from the celebrated ____ am 


Gold Heart 
F To ur. COBB, BATES 


& YERXA 
And First-Class Grocers in New England Sell It. 


JAMES V. GODFREY, 708 Chamber Commerce, BOSTON, 
Eastern Agt. N. D. Milling Asso’n, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Send for Free Sample. 
CHILDS & CHILDS, New York. 








Rabbits, Hares and Guinea Pigs, 
Lop-Eared, Angoras and Himalayan Kab- 
bits; Be lgian Hy Fe 85 Common and Abys- 
sinian Guinea Pi end for circular. 

AS. 8. EMMERTON, Peabody, Mass. 





BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 


Se #2 JF Swain&Co. 
H 








A man broke two chairs up in Salem 
And straightway began to bewail ‘em 
Said his wife: ‘* Why don’t you 

Use Le Page's Liquid Giue? 

For then you won't need to nail’em.” 2 


Nothing 


saved on 


Stickum 
that 
| won't 
' STICK. 
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“THYMOZONE.” 


What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative 
Dyspepsia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the 
Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. 


EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it 
invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger of fetid 
or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
diluted with pure water to suit different conditions 


Physicians Prescribe it~ Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Hagan’s 
Magnolia 
Balm. 


and casy to apply; 


Harmless being in liquid form, 


simple and natural in tts operation, 
. 





in softening 


Instantaneous 


fying the skin. Most gratifying for 
Freckles, Sunburn and Tan. 
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¢ and free from 
; Undetectable °"""""""" 
$ able effects of otly lotic ns and powder, as 
; it is absorbed by the skin at once, 

( 

» * 

$ Ask any Dealer for it. 

» 
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Yes! 


SEWING MACHINE HEAD. 


have already been sold. 
true value. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY 
Fentlemen : 


shipping and reached us in good condition. 
any house. Freely use my name as reference. 


Companion is the peer of any of them. 


chaser is not fully satisfied. 
UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


Rocky Mountains for $22.00. 


wae, The Youth’s Companion, 
Columbus Avenue. 











Fifteenth Judicial Instrict, Nebraska. 


bin filling arrangement is a masterpiece of mechanism. 
Besides the working qualities of the machine it is an ornament to 
We never hesitate to order anything we need that is recom 
mended in the columns of THE COMPANION. My folks have also used the - 
Very truly yours, J.J. KInG, MRs. 


We Pay the Freight. - 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


. ls Warranted for Five Years. 

- Has Full Set of Attachments. 

. Has Oak Case, Monitor Top. 

. 5 Drawers, Latest Improvements. 
. And Costs but $19.00. 


an wh 


Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing 
Machine when a Machine of 
equal merit, durability and 


a f i 
can be bought for #1900 © 


Thousands of New Companion Sewing Machines 


It is only those who are using this Machine that know its 
Here is the testimony of some who have given our Machine a trial: 


Office of J. J. King. O'NEILL, Neb., May 26, 1894. 


The Companion Sewing Machine which I ordered of you from Rushville, Neb., April 


18th, oune ed in good order about two weeks ago. fe and our elde bat daughter (who is now visiting ux from 
La Conner, Wash.) are experts on the machine es operated the and the $65 , both good machines, 
and they unhesitatingly pronounce the New Companion the nice st, easiest running machine that they have 
used. It is simple in construction, easily understood, runs so light and e asy, and almost noiseless, and the bob 


The machine was skillfully and strongly packed for 


-—— mee penine and others, and the New 
. KinG, Mrs. J. E. SHORE. 


We allow fifteen days’ trial and will refund the full amount paid if the pur- 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


We deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine 
at any Freight Office East of the Rocky Mountains for $19.00; or West of the 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. JULY 26, 1804. 
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cor:., 

e e 
Uric Acid 
(in the form of Calculi in the System), 
Known to the World. 


Are you troubled with Indigestion, 
Gout, Rheumatism, etc. ? 


POLAND WATER Will Cure You. 


it Neutralizes and Eliminates the Excess of Acid. 


Do you suffer from Cystitis, Dia- 
betes, or kindred ailments ? 


POLAND WATER Will Cure You. 


It Cleanses the Internal Organism. 


Has stood the test of years and stands un- 
equalled to-day. 


A TEST IS SUFFICIENT TO CONVINCE ANY SKEPTIC. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Testimonials and Hotel Souvenir. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
173 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box 2960. 
HOTELS AND SPRING, SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


SQUIRES 
Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 








A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 





























= A soap that can be | 
= relied upon for =| 


BEST RESULTS. —— || 
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Cleans. Whitens 
but does not 
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New Thing under the Sun. 
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A Curative Lubricant. 


In its ingredients harmless; 


In its operation natural; 
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and-is a great relief in catarrh. 
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SARE 
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out-ranks all salves, ointments, or other healing compounds, and is 
invaluable for skin diseases, as erysipelas and eczema, for neuralgia, 
earache, ulcerated teeth, boils, ulcers, bruises, burns, sores, itch, piles, 
chafing, inflammation, soreness, sunburn, and bites and stings of insects, 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
THE BranpRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


weeny 


In its effect instantaneous; 
In its results enduring; 


In its success unequaled. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 

















At druggists, or by mail. 
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